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In the presence of eternity the mountains are as transient as the clouds. 


A PROFOUND change has taken place in the world of thought. 
The pews are trying to set themselves somewhat above the 
pulpit. The layman discusses theology with the minister, and 
smiles. Christians excuse themselves for belonging to the 
church, by denying a part of the creed. The idea is abroad that 
they who know the most of nature believe the least about the- 
ology. The sciences are regarded as infidels, and facts as 
scoffers. Thousands of most excellent people avoid churches, 
and, with few exceptions, only those attend prayer-meetings who 
wish to be alone. The pulpit is losing because the people are 
growing. 

Of course it is still claimed that we are a Christian people, 
indebted to something called Christianity for all the progress we 
have made. There is still a vast difference of opinion as to what 
Christianity really is, although many warring sects have been 
discussing that question, with fire and sword, through centuries 
of creed and crime. Every new sect has been denounced at its 
birth as illegitimate, as a something born out of orthodox wed- 
lock, and that should have been allowed to perish on the steps 
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where it was found. Of the relative merits of the various 
denominations, it is sufficient to say that each claims to be right. 
Among the evangelical churches there is a substantial agreement 
upon what they consider the fundamental truths of the gospel. 
These fundamental truths, as I understand them, are : 

That there is a personal God, the creator of the material 
universe; that he made man of the dust, and woman from part 
of the man; that the man and woman were tempted by the 
devil; that they were turned out of the garden of Eden; that, 
about fifteen hundred years afterward, God’s patience having 
been exhausted by the wickedness of mankind, he drowned his 
children with the exception of eight persons; that afterward 
he selected from their descendants Abraham, and through him 
the Jewish people; that he gave laws to these people, and tried 
to govern them in all things; that he made known his will in 
many ways; that he wrought a vast number of miracles; that 
he inspired men to write the Bible; that, in the fullness of time, 
it having been found impossible to reform mankind, this God 
came upon earth as a child born of the Virgin Mary; that he 
lived in Palestine; that he preached for about three years, going 
from place to place, occasionally raising the dead, curing the 
blind and the halt; that he was crucified—for the crime of blas- 
phemy, as the Jews supposed, but that, as a matter of fact, he 
was offered as a sacrifice for the sins of all who might have 
faith in him; that he was raised from the dead and ascended 
into heaven, where he now is, making intercession for his fol- 
lowers; that he will forgive the sins of all who believe on him, 
and that those who do not believe will be consigned to the dun- 
geons of eternal pain. These—it may be with the addition of 
the sacraments of Baptism and the Last Supper—constitute 
what is generally known as the Christian religion. 

It is most cheerfully admitted that a vast number of people 
not only believe these things, but hold them in exceeding rever- 
ence, and imagine them to be of the utmost importance to 
mankind. They regard the Bible as the only light that God has 
given for the guidance of his children; that it is the one star in 
nature’s sky—the foundation of all morality, of all law, of all 
order, and of all individual and national progress. They regard 
it as the only means we have for ascertaining the will of God, 
the origin of man, and the destiny of the soul. 

It is needless to inquire into the causes that have led so many 
people to believe in the inspiration of the Scriptures. In my 
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opinion, they were and are mistaken, and the mistake has hin- 
dered, in countless ways, the civilization of man. The Bible has 
been the fortress and defense of nearly every crime. No civilized 
country could reénact its laws, and in many respects its moral 
code is abhorrent to every good and tender man. It is admitted 
that many of its precepts are pure, that many of its laws are wise 
and just, and that many of its statements are absolutely true. 

Without desiring to hurt the feelings of anybody, I propose 
to give a few reasons for thinking that a few passages, at least, 
in the Old Testament are the product of a barbarous people. 

In all civilized countries it is not only admitted, but it is 
passionately asserted, that slavery is and always was a hideous 
crime; that a war of conquest is simply murder; that polygamy 
is the enslavement of woman, the degradation of man, and the 
destruction of home; that nothing is more infamous than the 
slaughter of decrepit men, of helpless women, and of prattling 
babes; that captured maidens should not be given to soldiers ; 
that wives should not be stoned to death on account of their 
religious opinions, and that the death penalty ought not to be 
inflicted for a violation of the Sabbath. We know that there 
was a time, in the history of almost every nation, when slavery, 
polygamy, and wars of extermination were regarded as divine 
institutions; when women were looked upon as beasts of 
burden, and when, among some people, it was considered the 
duty of the husband to murder the wife for differing with him 
on the subject of religion. Nations that entertain these views 
to-day are regarded as savage, and, probably, with the exception 
of the South Sea islanders, the Feejees, some citizens of Delaware, 
and a few tribes in Central Africa, no human beings can be 
found degraded enough to agree upon these subjects with the 
Jehovah of the ancient Jews. The only evidence we have, or can 
have, that a nation has ceased to be savage is the fact that it 
has abandoned these doctrines. To every one, except the theo- 
logian, it is perfectly easy to account for the mistakes, atrocities, 
and crimes of the past, by saying that civilization is a slow 
and painful growth; that the moral perceptions are cultivated 
through ages of tyranny, of want, of crime, and of heroism; 
that it requires centuries for man to put out the eyes of self and 
hold in lofty and in equal poise the scales of justice; that con- 
science is born of suffering; that mercy is the child of the 
imagination—of the power to put oneself in the sufferer’s place, 
and that man advances only as he becomes acquainted with 
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his surroundings, with the mutual obligations of life, and learns 
to take advantage of the forces of nature. 

But the believer in the inspiration of the Bible is compelled 
to declare that there was a time when slavery was right—when 
men could buy, and women could sell, their babes. He is com- 
pelled to insist that there was a time when polygamy was the 
highest form of virtue; when wars of extermination were waged 
with the sword of mercy ; when religious toleration was a crime, 
and when death was the just penalty for having expressed an 
honest thought. He must maintain that Jehovah is just as bad 
now as he was four thousand years ago, or that he was just as 
good then as he is now, but that human conditions have so 
changed that slavery, polygamy, religious persecutions, and 
wars of conquest are now perfectly devilish. Once they were 
right—once they were commanded by God himself; now, they 
are prohibited. There has been such a change in the conditions 
of man that, at the present time, the devil is in favor of slavery, 
polygamy, religious persecution, and wars of conquest. That is 
to say, the devil entertains the same opinion to-day that Jehovah 
held four thousand years ago, but in the meantime Jehovah has 
remained exactly the same—changeless and incapable of change. 

We find that other nations beside the Jews had similar laws 
and ideas; that they believed in and practiced slavery and 
polygamy, murdered women and children, and exterminated 
their neighbors to the extent of their power. It is not claimed 
that they received a revelation. It is admitted that they had no 
knowledge of the true God. And yet, by a strange coincidence, 
they practiced the same crimes, of their own motion, that the 
Jews did by the command of Jehovah. From this it would seem 
that man can do wrong without a special revelation. 

It will hardly be claimed, at this day, that the passages in 
the Bible upholding slavery, polygamy, war, and religious per- 
seeution are evidences of the inspiration of that book. Suppose 
that there had been nothing in the Old Testament upholding 
these crimes, would any modern Christian suspect that it was 
not inspired, on account of the omission? Suppose that there 
had been nothing in the Old Testament but laws in favor of 
these crimes, would any intelligent Christian now contend that 
it was the work of the true God? If the devil had inspired a 
book, will some believer in the doctrine of inspiration tell us in 
what respect, on the subjects of slavery, polygamy, war, and 
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liberty, it would have differed from some parts of the Old Testa- 
ment? Suppose that we should now discover a Hindu book of 
equal antiquity with the Old Testament, containing a defense of 
slavery, polygamy, wars of extermination, and religious per- 
secution, would we regard it as evidence that the writers were 
inspired by an infinitely wise and merciful God? As most other 
nations at that time practiced these crimes, and as the Jews 
would have practiced them all, even if left to themselves, one 
can hardly see the necessity of any inspired commands upon 
these subjects. Is there a believer in the Bible who does not 
wish that God, amid the thunders and lightnings of Sinai, had 
distinctly said to Moses that man should not own his fellow- 
man; that women should not sell their babes; that men should 
be allowed to think and investigate for themselves, and that the 
sword should never be unsheathed to shed the blood of honest 
men? Is there a believer, in the world, who would not be 
delighted to find that every one of these infamous passages are 
interpolations, and that the skirts of God were never reddened 
by the blood of maiden, wife, or babe? Is there a believer who 
does not regret that God commanded a husband to stone his 
wife to death for suggesting the worship of the sun or moon? 
Surely, the light of experience is enough to tell us that slavery is 
wrong, that polygamy is infamous, and that murder is not a 
virtue. No one will now eontend that it was worth God’s while 
to impart the information to Moses, or to Joshua, or to anybody 
else, that the Jewish people might purchase slaves of the heathen, 
or that it was their duty to exterminate the natives of the Holy 
Land. The deists have contended that the Old Testament is too 
cruel and barbarous to be the work of a wise and loving God. 
To this, the theologians have replied, that nature is just as cruel; 
that the earthquake, the volcano, the pestilence and storm, are 
' just as savage as the Jewish God; and to my mind this is a 
perfect answer. 

Suppose that we knew that after “inspired” men had finished 
the Bible, the devil got possession of it, and wrote a few passages ; 
what part of the sacred Scriptures would Christians now pick 
out as being probably his work? Which of the following 
passages would naturally be selected as having been written by 
the devil—* Love thy neighbor as thyself,” or, “Kill all the 
males among the little ones, and kill every woman; but all the 

women children keep alive for yourselves” ? 
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It may be that the best way to illustrate what I have said of 
the Old Testament is to compare some of the supposed teachings of 
Jehovah with those of persons who never read an “inspired” line, 
and who lived and died without having received the light of revela- 
tion. Nothing can be more suggestive than a comparison of the 
ideas of Jehovah—the inspired words of the one claimed to be the 
infinite God, as recorded in the Bible—with those that have been 
expressed by men who, all admit, received no help from heaven. 

In all ages of which any record has been preserved, there have 
been those who gave their ideas of justice, charity, liberty, love, 
and law. Now, if the Bible is really the work of God, it should 
contain the grandest and sublimest truths. It should, in all 
respects, excel the works of man. Within that book should be 
found the best and loftiest definitions of justice; the truest con- 
ceptions of human liberty; the clearest outlines of duty; the 
tenderest, the highest, and the noblest thoughts,—not that the 
human mind has produced, but that the human mind is capable 
of receiving. Upon every page should be found the luminous 
evidence of its divine origin. Unless it contains grander and 
more wonderful things than man has written, we are not only 
justified in saying, but we are compelled to say, that it was 
written by no being superior to man. It may be said that it is 
unfair to call attention to certain bad things in the Bible, while 
the good are not so much as mentioned. To this it may be 
replied that a divine being would not put: bad things in a book. 
Certainly a being of infinite intelligence, power, and goodness 
could never fall below the ideal of “depraved and barbarous” 
man. It will not do, after we find that the Bible upholds what 
we now call crimes, to say that it is not verbally inspired. If the 
words are not inspired, what is? It may be said that the thoughts 
are inspired. But this would include only the thoughts expressed 
without words. If ideas are inspired, they must be contained in 
and expressed only by inspired words; that is to say, the arrange- 
ment of the words, with relation to each other, must have been 
inspired. For the purpose of this perfect arrangement, the 
writers, according to the Christian world, were inspired. Were 
some sculptor inspired of God to make a statue perfect in its 
every part, we would not say that the marble was inspired, but 
the statue—the relation of part to part, the married harmony of 
form and function. The language, the words, take the place of 
the marble, and it is the arrangement of these words that Chris- 
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tians claim to be inspired. If there is one uninspired word,— 
that is, one word in the wrong place, or a word that ought not 
to be there,—to that extent the Bible is an uninspired book. 
The moment it is admitted that some words are not, in their 
arrangement as to other words, inspired, then, unless with abso- 
lute certainty these words can be pointed out, a doubt is cast on 
all the words the book contains. If it was worth God’s while to 
make a revelation to man at all, it was certainly worth his while 
to see to it that it was correctly made. He would not have 
allowed the ideas and mistakes of pretended prophets and 
designing priests to become so mingled with the original text 
that it is impossible to tell where he ceased and where the priests 
and prophets began. Neither will it do to say that God adapted 
his revelation to the prejudices of mankind. Of course it was 
necessary for an infinite being to adapt his revelation to the 
intellectual capacity of man; but why should God confirm a 
barbarian in his prejudices? Why should he fortify a heathen 
in his crimes? If a revelation is of any importance whatever, it 
is to eradicate prejudices from the human mind. It should be a 
lever with which to raise the human race. Theologians have 
exhausted their ingenuity in finding excuses for God. It seems 
to me that they would be better employed in finding excuses for 
men. They tell us that the Jews were so cruel and ignorant that 
God was compelled to justify, or nearly to justify, many of their 
crimes, in order to have any influence with them whatever. They 
tell us that if he had declared slavery and polygamy to be crimi- 
nal, the Jews would have refused to receive the ten command- 
ments. They insist that, under the circumstances, God did the 
best he could; that his real intention was to lead them along 
slowly, step by step, so that, in a few hundred years, they would 
. be induced to admit that it was hardly fair to steal a babe from 
its mother’s breast. It has always seemed reasonable that an 
infinite God ought to have been able to make man grand enough 
to know, even without a special revelation, that it is not alto- 
gether right to steal the labor, or the wife, or the child, of another. 
When the whole question is thoroughly examined, the world will 
find that Jehovah had the prejudices, the hatreds, and super- 
stitions of his day. 

If there is anything of value, it is liberty. Liberty is the 
air of the soul, the sunshine of life. Without it the world is 
a prison and the universe an infinite dungeon. 
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If the Bible is really inspired, Jehovah commanded the Jewish 
people to buy the children of the strangers that sojourned among 
them, and ordered that the children thus bought should be an 
inheritance for the children of the Jews, and that they should 
be bondmen and bondwomen forever. Yet Epictetus, a man 
to whom no revelation was ever made, a man whose soul 
followed only the light of nature, and who had never heard of 
the Jewish God, was great enough to say: “ Will you not re- 
member that your servants are by nature your brothers, the 
children of God? In saying that you have bought them, you 
look down on the earth, and into the pit, on the wretched law of 
men long since dead, but you see not the laws of the gods.” 

We find that Jehovah, speaking to his chosen people, assured 
them that their bondmen and their bondmaids must be “of the 
heathen that were round about them.” “ Of them,” said Jehovah, 


. “shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids.” And yet Cicero, a 


pagan, Cicero, who had never been enlightened by reading the Old 
Testament, had the moral grandeur to declare: “They who say 
that we should love our fellow-citizens, but not foreigners, destroy 
the universal brotherhood of mankind, with which benevolence 
and justice would perish forever.” 

If the Bible is inspired, Jehovah, God of all worlds, actually 
said: “ And if a man smite his servant or his maid with a rod, 
and he die under his hand, he shall be surely punished; not- 
withstanding, if he continue a day or two, he shall not be pun- 
ished, for he is his money.” And yet Zeno, founder of the 
Stoies, centuries before Christ was born, insisted that no man 
could be the owner of another, and that the title was bad, 
whether the slave had become so by conquest, or by purchase. 
Jehovah ordered a Jewish general to make war, and gave, among 
others, this command: “When the Lord thy God shall drive 
them before thee, thou shalt smite them and utterly destroy 
them ; thou shalt make no covenant with them, nor show mercy 
unto them.” And yet Epictetus, whom we have already quoted, 
gave this marvelous rule for the guidance of human conduct: 
“Live with thy inferiors as thou wouldst have thy superiors live 
with thee.” 

Is it possible, after all, that a being of infinite goodness and 
wisdom said: “I will heap mischief upon them; I will send mine 
arrows upon them; they shall be burned with hunger, and 
devoured with burning heat, and with bitter destruction. I will 
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send the tooth of beasts upon them, with the poison of serpents 
of the dust. The sword without, and terror within, shall destroy 
both the young man and the virgin, the suckling, also, with the 
man of gray hairs”; while Seneca, an uninspired Roman, said: 
“The wise man will not pardon any crime that ought to be 
punished, but he will accomplish, in a nobler way, all that is 
sought in pardoning. He will spare some and watch over some, 
because of their youth, and others on account of their ignorance. 
His clemency will not fall short of justice, but will fulfill it per- 
feetly.” 

Can we believe that God ever said of any one: “ Let his 
children be fatherless and his wife a widow; let his children 
be continually vagabonds, and beg; let them seek their bread 
also out of their desolate places; let the extortioner catch all 
that he hath and let the stranger spoil his labor; let there be 
none to extend merey unto him, neither let there be any to favor 
his fatherless children.” If he ever said these words, surely he 
had never heard this line, this strain of music, from the Hindu: 
“Sweet is the lute to those who have not heard the prattle of 
their own children.” 

Jehovah, “from the clouds and darkness of Sinai,” said to 
the Jews: “Thou shalt have no other gods before me... . 
Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve them; for 
I, the Lord thy God, am a jealous God, visiting the iniquities 
of the fathers upon the children, unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration of them that hate me.” Contrast this with the words 
put by the Hindu in the mouth of Brahma: “I am the same to 
all mankind. They who honestly serve other gods, involuntarily 
worship me. I am he who partaketh of all worship, and I am 
the reward of all worshipers.” 

Compare these passages. The first, a dungeon where crawl 
the things begot of jealous slime; the other, great as the domed 
firmament inlaid with suns. 


Il. 


WalvinG the contradictory statements in the various books 
of the New Testament; leaving out of the question the history 
of the manuscripts; saying nothing about the errors in trans- 
lation and the interpolations made by the fathers; and admit- 
ting, for the time being, that the books were all written at the 
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times claimed, and by the persons whose names they bear, the 
questions of inspiration, probability, and absurdity still remain. 

As arule, where several persons testify to the same transaction, 
while agreeing in the main points, they will disagree upon many 
minor things, and such disagreement upon minor matters is gener- 
ally considered as evidence that the witnesses have not agreed 
among themselves upon the story they should tell. These differ- 
ences in statement we account for from the facts that all did not see 
alike, that all did not have the same opportunity for seeing, and 
that all had not equally good memories. But when we claim that 
the witnesses were inspired, we must admit that he who inspired 
them did know exactly what occurred, and consequently there 
should be no contradiction, even in the minutest detail. The 
accounts should be not only substantially, but they should be 
actually, the same. It is impossible to account for any differ- 
ences, or any contradictions, except from the weaknesses of human 
nature, and these weaknesses cannot be predicated of divine wis- 
dom. Why should there be more than one correct account of 
anything? Why were four gospels necessary? One inspired 
record of all that happened ought to be enough. 

One great objection to the Old Testament is the cruelty said 
to have been commanded by God, but all the cruelties recounted in 
the Old Testament ceased with death. The vengeance of Jehovah 
stopped at the portal of the tomb. He never threatened to 
avenge himself upon the dead; and not one word, from the first 
mistake in Genesis to the last curse of Malachi, contains the 
slightest intimation that God will punish in another world. It 
was reserved for the New Testament to make known the frightful 
doctrine of eternal pain. It was the teacher of universal benevo- 
lence who rent the veil between time and eternity, and fixed the 
horrified gaze of man on the lurid gulfs of hell. Within the 
breast of non-resistance was coiled the worm that never dies. 

One great objection to the New Testament is that it bases 
salvation upon belief. This, at least, is true of the Gospel accord- 
ing to John, and of many of the epistles. I admit that Matthew 
never heard of the atonement, and died utterly ignorant of the 
scheme of salvation. I also admit that Mark never dreamed 
that it was necessary for a man to be born again; that he knew 
nothing of the mysterious doctrine of regeneration, and that he 
never even suspected that it was necessary to believe anything. 
In the sixteenth chapter of Mark, we are told that “He that 
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believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not 
shall be damned”; but this passage has been shown to be an 
interpolation, and, consequently, not a solitary word is found in 
the Gospel according to Mark upon the subject of salvation by 
faith. The same is also true of the Gospel of Luke. It says 
not one word as to the necessity of believing on Jesus Christ, 
not one word as to the atonement, not one word upon the scheme 
of salvation, and not the slightest hint that it is necessary to 
believe anything here in order to be happy hereafter. 

nd I here take occasion to say, that with most of the teach- 
ings of the gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke I most heartily 
agree. The miraculous parts must, of course, be thrown aside. 
I admit that the necessity of belief, the atonement, and the 
scheme of salvation are all set forth in the Gospel of John,—a 
gospel, in my opinion, not written until long after the others. 

According to the prevailing Christian belief, the Christian 
religion rests upon the doctrine of the atonement. If this doc- 
trine is without foundation, if it is repugnant to justice and 
mercy, the fabric falls. We are told that the first man committed 
a crime for which all his posterity are responsible,—in other 
words, that we are accountable, and can be justly punished for a 
sin we never in fact committed. This absurdity was the father 
of another, namely, that a man can be rewarded for a good action 
done by another. God, according to the modern theologians, 


made a law, with the penalty of eternal death for its infraction. -- 


All men, they say, have broken that law. In the economy of 
heaven, this law had to be vindicated. This could be done by 
damning the whole human race. Through what is known as the 
atonement, the salvation of a few was made possible. They insist 
that the law—whatever that is—demanded the extreme penalty, 
that justice called for its victims, and that even mercy ceased to 
plead. Under these circumstances, God, by allowing the inno- 
cent to suffer, satisfactorily settled with the law, and allowed a 
few of the guilty to escape. The law was satisfied with this 
arrangement. To carry out this scheme, God was born as a babe 
into this world. “He grew in stature and increased in knowl- 
edge.” At the age of thirty-three, after having lived a life filled 
with kindness, charity, and nobility, after having practiced every 
virtue, he was sacrificed as an atonement for man. It is claimed 
that he actually took our place, and bore our sins and our guilt; 
that in this way the justice of God was satisfied, and that the 
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blood of Christ was an atonement, an expiation, for the sins of 
all who might believe on him. 

Under the Mosaic dispensation, there was no remission of sin 
except through the shedding of blood. If a man committed cer- 
tain sins, he must bring to the priest a lamb, a bullock, a goat, 
or a pair of turtle-doves. The priest would lay his hands upon 
the animal, and the sin of the man would be transferred. Then 
the animal would be killed in the place of the real sinner, and 
the blood thus shed and sprinkled upon the altar would be an 
atonement. In this way Jehovah was satisfied. The greater the 
crime, the greater the sacrifice—the more blood, the greater the 
atonement. There was always a certain ratio between the value 
of the animal and the enormity of the sin. The most minute 
directions were given about the killing of these animals, and 
about the sprinkling of their blood. Every priest became a 
butcher, and every sanctuary a slaughter-house. Nothing could 
be more utterly shocking to a refined and loving soul. Noth- 
ing could have been better calculated to harden the heart 
than this continual shedding of innocent blood. This terrible 
system is supposed to have culminated in the sacrifice of Christ. 
His blood took the place of all other. It is necessary to shed no 
more. The law at last is satisfied, satiated, surfeited. The idea 
that God wants blood is at the bottom of the atonement, and 
rests upon the most fearful savagery. How ean sin be trans- 
ferred from men to animals, and how can the shedding of the 
blood of animals atone for the sins of men? 

The Church says that the sinner is in debt to God, and that 
the obligation is discharged by the Saviour. The best that can 
possibly be said of such a transaction is, that the debt is trans- 
ferred, not paid. The truth is, that a sinner is in debt to the 
person he has injured. If a man injures his neighbor, it is not 
enough for him to get the forgiveness of God, but he must have 
the forgiveness of his neighbor. If a man puts his hand in the 
fire and God forgives him, his hand will smart exactly the same. 
You must, after all, reap what you sow. No god can give you 
wheat when you sow tares, and no devil can give you tares when 
you sow wheat. 

There are in nature neither rewards nor punishments—there 
are consequences. The life of Christ is worth its example, its 
moral force, its heroism of benevolence. 

To make innocence suffer is the greatest sin; how then is it 
possible to make the suffering of the innocent a justification for 
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the criminal? Why should a man be willing to let the innocent 
suffer for him? Does not the willingness show that he is utterly 
unworthy of the sacrifice? Certainly, no man would be fit for 
heaven who would consent that an innocent person should suffer 
for his sin. What would we think of a man who would allow 
another to die for a crime that he himself had committed? What 
would we think of a law that allowed the innocent to take the 
place of the guilty? Is it possible to vindicate a just law by 
inflicting punishment on the innocent? Would not that bea 
second violation instead of a vindication ? 

If there was no general atonement until the crucifixion of 
Christ, what became of the countless millions who died before 
that time? And it must be remembered that the blood shed by 
the Jews was not for other nations. Jehovah hated foreigners. 
The Gentiles were left without forgiveness. What has become 
of the millions who have died since, without having heard of 
the atonement? What becomes of those who have heard but 
have not believed? It seems to me that the doctrine of the 
atonement is absurd, unjust, and immoral. Can a law be satis- 
fied by the execution of the wrong person? When a man com- 
mits a crime, the law demands his punishment, not that of a 
substitute; and there can be no law, human or divine, that can 
be satisfied by the punishment of a substitute. Can there be a 
law that demands that the guilty be rewarded? And yet, to 
reward the guilty is far nearer justice than to punish the 
innocent. 

According to the orthodox theology, there would have been 
no heaven had no atonement been made. All the children of 
men would have been cast into hell forever. The old men bowed 
with grief, the smiling mothers, the sweet babes, the loving 
maidens, the brave, the tender, and the just, would have been 
given over to eternal pain. Man, it is claimed, can make no 
atonement for himself. If he commits one sin, and with that 
exception lives a life of perfect virtue, still that one sin would 
remain unexpiated, unatoned, and for that one sin he would be 
forever lost. To be saved by the goodness of another, to be a 
redeemed debtor forever, has in it something repugnant to man- 
hood. 

We must also remember that Jehovah took special charge of 
the Jewish people; and we have always been taught that he did 
so for the purpose of civilizing them. If he had succeeded in 
civilizing the Jews, he would have made the damnation of the 
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entire human race a certainty; because, if the Jews had been a 
civilized people when Christ appeared,—a people whose hearts 
had not been hardened by the laws and teachings of Jehovah,— 
they would not have crucified him, and, as a consequence, the 
world would have been lost. If the Jews had believed in relig- 
ious freedom,—in the right of thought and speech,—not a human 
soul could ever have been saved. If, when Christ was on his way 
to Calvary, some brave, heroic soul had rescued him from the 
holy mob, he would not only have been eternally damned for his 
pains, but would have rendered impossible the salvation of any 
humar being; and, except for the crucifixion of her son, the 
Virgin Mary, if the church is right, would be to-day among the 
lost. 

In countless ways the Christian world has endeavored, for 
nearly two thousand years, to explain the atonement, and every 
effort has ended in an admission that it cannot be understood, 
and a declaration that it must be believed. Is it not immoral to 
teach that man can sin, that he can harden his heart and pollute 
his soul, and that, by repenting and believing something that he 
does not comprehend, he can avoid the consequences of his 
crimes? Has the promise and hope of forgiveness ever pre- 
vented the commission of a sin? Should men be taught that 
sin gives happiness here; that they ought to bear the evils of a 
virtuous life in this world for the sake of joy in the next; that 
they can repent between the last sin and the last breath; that 
after repentance every stain of the soul is washed away by the 
innocent blood of another; that the serpent of regret will not 
hiss in the ear of memory; that the saved will not even pity the 
victims of their own crimes; that the goodness of another can 
be transferred to them; and that sins forgiven cease to affect 
the unhappy wretches sinned against? 

Another objection is that a certain belief is necessary to 
save the soul. It is often asserted that to believe is the only 
safe way. If you wish to be safe, be honest. Nothing can be 
safer than that. No matter what his belief may be, no man, 
even in the hour of death, can regret having been honest. It 
never can be necessary to throw away your reason to save your 
soul. A soul without reason is scarcely worth saving. There is 
no more degrading doctrine than that of mental non-resistance. 
The soul has a right to defend its castle—the brain, and he who 
waives that right becomes a serf and slave. Neither can I 
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admit that a man, by doing me an injury, can place me under 
obligation to do him a service. To render benefits for injuries 
is to ignore all distinctions between actions. He who treats his 
friends and enemies alike has neither love nor justice. The idea 
of non-resistance never occurred to a man with power to protect 
himself. This doctrine was the child of weakness, born when 
resistance was impossible. To allow a crime to be committed 
when you can prevent it, is next to committing the crime your- 
self. And yet, under the banner of non-resistance, the Church 
has shed the blood of millions, and in the folds of her sacred 
vestments have gleamed the daggers of assassination. With her 
cunning hands she wove the purple for hypocrisy, and placed the 
crown upon the brow of crime. For a thousand years larceny 
held the scales of justice, while beggars scorned the princely sons 
of toil, and ignorant fear denounced the liberty of thought. 

If Christ was in fact God, he knew all the future. Before 
him, like a panorama, moved the history yet to be. He knew 
exactly how his words would be interpreted. He knew what 
crimes, what horrors, what infamies, would be committed in his 
name. He knew that the fires of persecution would climb around 
the limbs of countless martyrs. He knew that brave men would 
languish in dungeons, in darkness, filled with pain; that the 
Church would use instruments of torture, that his followers 
would appeal to whip and chain. He must have seen the hori- 
zon of the future red with the flames of the auto da fé. He 
knew all the creeds that would spring like poison fungi from 
every text. He saw the sects waging war against each other. 
He saw thousands of men, under the orders of priests, building 
dungeons for their fellow-men. He saw them using instruments 
of pain. He heard the groans, saw the faces white with agony, 
the tears, the blood—heard the shrieks and sobs of all the moan- 
ing, martyred multitudes. He knew that commentaries would be 
written on his words with swords, to be read by the light of fag- 
ots. He knew that the Inquisition would be born of teachings 
attributed to him. He saw all the interpolations and falsehoods 
that hypocrisy would write and tell. He knew that above these 
fields of death, these dungeons, these burnings, for a thousand 
years would float the dripping banner of the cross. He knew 
that in his name his followers would trade in human flesh, that 
cradles would be robbed, and women’s breasts unbabed for gold, 
and yet he died with voiceless lips. Why did he fail to speak 1 
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Why did he not tell his disciples, and through them the world, 
that man should not persecute, for opinion’s sake, his fellow-man? 
Why did he not ery, You shall not persecute in my name; you 
shall not burn and torment those who differ from you in creed ? 
Why did he not plainly say, I am the Son of God? Why did he 
not explain the doctrine of the trinity? Why did he not tell the 
manner of baptism that was pleasing to him? Why did he not 
say something positive, definite, and satisfactory about another 
world? Why did he not turn the tear-stained hope of heaven to 
the glad knowledge of another life? Why did he go dumbly to 
his death, leaving the world to misery and to doubt? 

He came, they tell us, to make a revelation, and what did he 
reveal? “Love thy neighbor as thyself”? That was in the Old 
Testament. “Love God with all thy heart”? That was in the 
Old Testament. “Return good for evil”? That was said by 
Buddha seven hundred years before he was born. “Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do unto you”? This was 
the doctrine of Laotse. Did he come to give a rule of action? 
Zoroaster had done this long before: ‘“ Whenever thou art in 
doubt as to whether an action is good or bad, abstain from it.” 
Did he come to teach us of another world? The immortality of 
the soul had been taught by Hindus, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans hundreds of years before he was born. Long before, the 
world had been told by Socrates that: “One who is injured 
ought not to return the injury, for on no account can it be right 
to do an injustice; and it is not right to return an injury, or to 
do evil to any man, however much we may have suffered from 
him.” And Cicero had said: “Let us not listen to those who 
think that we ought to be angry with our enemies, and who 
believe this to be great and manly: nothing is more praise- 
worthy, nothing so clearly shows a great and noble soul, as 
clemency and readiness to forgive.” 

Is, there anything nearer perfect than this from Confucius: 
“For benefits return benefits; for injuries return justice without 
any admixture of revenge ”? 

The dogma of eternal punishment rests upon passages in the 
New Testament. This infamous belief subverts every idea of 
justice. Around the angel of immortality the Church has coiled 
this serpent. A finite being can neither commit an infinite sin, 
nor a sin against the infinite. A being of infinite goodness and 
wisdom has no right, according to the human standard of justice, 
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to create any being destined to suffer eternal pain. A being of 
infinite wisdom would not create a failure, and surely a man 
destined to everlasting agony is not a success. 

How long, according to the universal benevolence of the 
New Testament, can a man be reasonably punished in the next 
world for failing to believe something unreasonable in this? 
Can it be possible that any punishment can endure forever? 
Suppose that every flake of snow that ever fell was a figure nine, 
and that the first flake was multiplied by the second, and that 
product by the third, and so on to the last flake. And then 
suppose that this total should be multiplied by every drop of rain 
that ever fell, calling each drop a figure nine ; and that total by 
each blade of grass that ever helped to weave a carpet for the 
earth, calling each blade a figure nine; and that again by every 
grain of sand on every shore, so that the grand total would make 
a line of nines so long that it would require millions upon millions 
of years for light, traveling at the rate of one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand miles per second, to reach the end. And 
suppose, further, that each unit in this almost infinite total stood 
for billions of ages—still that vast and almost endless time, 


*measured by all the years beyond, is as one flake, one drop, one 
leaf, one blade, one grain, compared with all the flakes, and drops, 
and leaves, and blades, and grains. 

Upon love’s breast the Church has placed the eternal asp. 

And yet, in the same book in which is taught this most 
infamous of doctrines, we are assured that “The Lord is good 
to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works.” 


IT. 


So FAR as we know, man is the author of all books. If a 
book had been found on the earth by the first man, he might 
have regarded it as the work of God; but as men were here a 
good while before any books were found, and as man has pro- 
duced a great many books, the probability is that the Bible is no 
exception. 

Most nations, at the time the Old Testament was written, 
believed in slavery, polygamy, wars of extermination, and relig- 
ious persecution; and it is not wonderful that the book contained 
nothing contrary to such belief. The fact that it was in exact 
accord with the morality of its time proves that it was not the 
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product of any being superior to man. “The inspired writers” 
upheld or established slavery, countenanced polygamy, com- 
manded wars of extermination, and ordered the slaughter of 
women and babes. In these respects they were precisely like the 
uninspired savages by whom they were surrounded. They also 
taught and commanded religious persecution as a duty, and vis- 
ited the most trivial offenses with the punishment of death. In 
these particulars they were in exact accord with their barbarian 
neighbors. They were utterly ignorant of geology and astron- 
omy, and knew no more of what had happened than of what 
would happen; and, so far as accuracy is concerned, their history 
and prophecy were about equal; in other words, they were just 
as ignorant as those who lived and died in nature’s night. 

Does any Christian believe that if God were to write a book 
now, he would uphold the crimes commanded in the Old Testa- 
ment? Has Jehovah improved? Has infinite mercy become more 
merciful? Has infinite wisdom intellectually advanced? Will 
any one claim that the passages upholding slavery have liberated 
mankind; that we are indebted for our modern homes to the 
texts that made polygamy a virtue; or that religious liberty 
found its soil, its light, and rain in the infamous verse wherein 
the husband is commanded to stone to death the wife for wor- 
shiping an unknown God? 

The usual answer to these objections is that no country has 
ever been civilized without the Bible. 

The Jews were the only people to whom Jehovah made his 
will directly known,—the only people who had the Old Testa- 
ment. Other nations were utterly neglected by their Creator. 
Yet, such was the effect of the Old Testament on the Jews, that 
they crucified a kind, loving, and perfectly innocent man. They 
could not have done much worse without a Bible. In the eruci- 
fixion of Christ, they followed the teachings of his Father. If, as 
it is now alleged by the theologians, no nation can be civilized 
without a Bible, certainly God must have known the fact six 
thousand years ago, as well as the theologians know it now. 
Why did he not furnish every nation with a Bible? 

As to the Old Testament, I insist that all the bad passages 
were written by men; that those passages were not inspired. I 
insist that a being of infinite goodness never commanded man to 
enslave his fellow-man, never told a mother to sell her babe, 
never established polygamy, never ordered one nation to extermi- 
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nate another, and never told a husband to kill his wife because 
she suggested the worshiping of some other God. 

I also insist that the Old Testament would be a much better 
book with all of these passages left out; and, whatever may be 
said of the rest, the passages to which attention has been drawn can 
with vastly more propriety be attributed to a devil than to a god. 

Take from the New Testament all passages upholding the idea 
that belief is necessary to salvation; that Christ was offered as 
an atonement for the sins of the world; that the punishment of 
the human soul will go on forever; that heaven is the reward of 
faith, and hell the penalty of honest investigation; take from it 
all miraculous stories,—and I admit that all the good passages are 
true. If they are true, it makes no difference whether they are 
inspired or not. Inspiration is only necessary to give authority 
to that which is repugnant to human reason. Only that which 
never happened needs to be substantiated by miracles. The 
universe is natural. 

The Church must cease to insist that the passages upholding 
the institutions of savage men were inspired of God. The 
dogma of the atonement must be abandoned. Good deeds must 
take the place of faith. The savagery of eternal punishment 
must be renounced. Credulity is not a virtue, and investigation 
is not a crime. Miracles are the children of mendacity. Nothing 
can be more wonderful than the majestic, unbroken, sublime, and 
eternal procession of causes and effects. 

Reason must be the final arbiter. “ Inspired” books attested 
by miracles cannot stand against a demonstrated fact. A relig- 
ion that does not command the respect of the greatest minds 
will, in a little while, excite the mockery of all. Every civilized 
man believes in the liberty of thought. Is it possible that God 
is intolerant? Is an act infamous in man one of the virtues of 
the Deity? Could there be progress in heaven without intellect- 
ual liberty? Is the freedom of the future to exist only in per- 
dition? Is it not, after all, barely possible that a man acting like 
Christ can be saved? Is a man to be eternally rewarded for 
believing according to evidence, without evidence, or against 
evidence? Are we to be saved because we are good, or because 
another was virtuous? Is credulity to be winged and crowned, 
while honest doubt is chained and damned? 

Do not misunderstand me. My position is that the cruel 
passages in the Old Testament are not inspired; that slavery, 
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polygamy, wars of extermination, and religious persecution 
always have been, are, and forever will be, abhorred and cursed 
by the honest, the virtuous, and the loving; that the innocent 
cannot justly suffer for the guilty, and that vicarious vice and 
vicarious virtue are equally absurd; that eternal punishment is 
eternal revenge; that only the natural can happen; that miracles 
prove the dishonesty of the few and the credulity of the many; 
and that, according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, salvation does 
not depend upon belief, nor the atonement, nor a “second birth,” 
but that these gospels are in exact harmony with the declaration 
of the great Persian: “ Taking the first footstep with the good 
thought, the second with the good word, and the third with the 
good deed, I entered paradise.” 

The dogmas of the past no longer reach the level of the high- 
est thought, nor satisfy the hunger of the heart. While dusty 
faiths, embalmed and sepulchered in ancient texts, remain the 
same, the sympathies of men enlarge; the brain no longer kills 
its young; the happy lips give liberty to honest thoughts; the 
mental firmament expands and lifts ; the broken clouds drift by ; 
the hideous dreams, the foul, misshapen children of the monstrous 
night, dissolve and fade. 

ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 





MR. BLACK. 


‘*Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in all 
Venice: his reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; 
you shall seek all day ere you find them; and when you have them, they are 
not worth the search.”—Merchant of Venice. 


THE request to answer the foregoing paper comes to me, not 
in the form but with the effect of a challenge, which I cannot 
decline without seeming to acknowledge that the religion of the 
civilized world is an absurd superstition, propagated by impostors, 
professed by hypocrites, and believed only by credulous dupes. 

But why should I, an unlearned and unauthorized layman, be 
placed in such a predicament? The explanation is easy enough. 
This is no business of the priests. Their prescribed duty is to 
preach the word, in the full assuranee that it will commend itself 
to all good and honest hearts by its own manifest veracity and 
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the singular purity of its precepts. They cannot afford to turn 
away from their proper work, and leave willing hearers unin- 
structed, while they wrangle in vain with a predetermined 
opponent. They were warned to expect slander, indignity, and 
insult, and these are among the evils which they must not 
resist. 

It will be seen that I am assuming no clerical function. Iam 
not out on the forlorn hope of converting Mr. Ingersoll. I am no 
preacher exhorting a sinner to leave the seat of the scornful and 
come up to the bench of the penitents. My duty is more analo- 
gous to that of the policeman who would silence a rude disturber 
of the congregation, by telling him that his clamor is false and 
his conduct an offense against public decency. 

Nor is the Church in any danger which calls for the special 
vigilance of its servants. Mr. Ingersoll thinks that the rock- 
founded faith of Christendom is giving way before his assaults, 
but he is grossly mistaken. The first sentence of his essay is a 
preposterous blunder. It is not true that “a profound change has 
taken place in the world of thought,” unless a more rapid spread 
of the Gospel and a more faithful observance of its moral princi- 
ples can be called so. Its truths are everywhere proclaimed with 
the power of sincere conviction, and accepted with devout rever- 
ence by uncounted multitudes of all classes. Solemn temples 
rise to its honor in the great cities; from every hill-top in the 
country you see the church-spire pointing toward heaven, and on 
Sunday all the paths that lead to it are crowded with worshipers. 
In nearly all families, parents teach their children that Christ is 
God, and his system of morality absolutely perfect. This belief 
lies so deep in the popular heart that, if every written record of 
it were destroyed to-day, the memory of millions could reproduce 
it to-morrow. Its earnestness is proved-by its works. Wherever 
it goes it manifests itself in deeds of practical benevolence. It 
builds, not churches alone, but almshouses, hospitals, and asy- 
lums. It shelters the poor, feeds the hungry, visits the sick, 
consoles the afflicted, provides for the fatherless, comforts the 
heart of the widow, instructs the ignorant, reforms the vicious, 
and saves to the uttermost them that are ready to perish. To 
the common observer, it does not look as if Christianity was 
making itself ready to be swallowed up by Infidelity. Thus far, 
at least, the promise has been kept that “the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” 
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There is, to be sure, a change in the party hostile to religion 
—not “a profound change,” but a change entirely superficial— 
which consists, not in thought, but merely in modes of expres- 
sion and methods of attack. The bad classes of society always 
hated the doctrine and discipline which reproached their wicked- 
ness and frightened them by threats of punishment in another 
world. Aforetime they showed their contempt of divine 
authority only by their actions ; but now, under new leadership, 
their enmity against God breaks out into articulate blasphemy. 
They assemble themselves together, they hear with passionate 
admiration the bold harangue which ridicules and defies the 
Maker of the universe; fiercely they rage against the Highest, 
and loudly they laugh, alike at the justice that condemns, and 
the mercy that offers to pardon them. The orator who relieves 
them by assurances of impunity, and tells them that no supreme 
authority has made any law to control them, is applauded to the 
echo and paid a high price for his congenial labor; he pockets 
their money, and flatters himself that he is a great power, pro- 
foundly moving “ the world of thought.” 

There is another totally false notion expressed in the opening 
paragraph, namely, that “they who know most of nature believe 
the least about theology.” The truth is exactly the other way. 
The more clearly one sees “the grand procession of causes and 
effects,” the more awful his reverence becomes for the author of 
the “sublime and unbroken” law which links them together. 
Not self-conceit and rebellious pride, but unspeakable humility, 
and a deep sense of the measureless distance between the Crea- 
tor and the creature, fills the mind of him who looks with a 
rational spirit upon the works of the All-wise One. The heart 
of Newton repeats the solemn confession of David: “ When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained; what is man that thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest 
him?” At the same time, the lamentable fact must be admitted 
that “a little learning is a dangerous thing” to some persons. 
The sciolist with a mere smattering of physical knowledge is apt 
to mistake himself for a philosopher, and, swelling with his own 
importance, he gives out, like Simon Magus, “that himself is 
some great one.” His vanity becomes inflamed more and more, 
until he begins to think he knows all things. He takes every 
occasion to show his accomplishments by finding fault with the 
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works of creation and Providence; and this is an exercise in 
which he cannot long continue without learning to disbelieve in 
any Being greater than himself. It was to such a person, and 
not to the unpretending simpleton, that Solomon applied his 
often quoted aphorism: “The fool hath said in his heart, there 
is no God.” These are what Paul refers to as “vain babblings 
and the opposition of science, falsely so called”; but they are per- 
fectly powerless to stop or turn aside the great current of human 
thought on the subject of Christian theology. That majestic 
stream, supplied from a thousand unfailing fountains, rolls on 
and will roll forever. 

Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis aevum. 

Mr. Ingersoll is not, as some have estimated him, the most 
formidable enemy that Christianity has encountered since the 
time of Julian the Apostate. But he stands at the head of living 
infidels, “by merit raised to that bad eminence.” His mental 
organization has the peculiar defects which fit him for such a 
place. He is all imagination and no discretion. He rises some- 
times into a region of wild poetry, where he can color everything 
to suit himself. His motto well expresses the character of his 
argumentation—* mountains are as unstable as clouds”: a fancy 
is as good as a fact, and a high-sounding period is rather better 
than a logical demonstration. His inordinate self-confidence 
makes him at once ferocious and fearless. He was a practical 
politician before he “took the stump” against Christianity, and 
at all times he has proved his capacity to “split the ears of the 
groundlings,” and make the unskillful laugh. The article before 
us is the least objectionable of all his productions. Its style is 
higher, and better suited to the weight of the theme. Here the 
violence of his fierce invective is moderated; his scurrility gives 
place to an attempt at sophistry less shocking if not more true ; 
and his coarse jokes are either excluded altogether, or else veiled 
in the decent obscurity of general terms. Such a paper from 
such a man, at a time like the present, is not wholly unworthy 
of a grave contradiction. . 

He makes certain charges which we answer by an explicit 
denial, and thus an issue is made, upon which, as a pleader would 
say, we “put ourselves upon the country.” He avers that a 
certain “something called Christianity” is a false faith imposed 
on the world without evidence; that the facts it pretends to rest 
on are mere inventions; that its doctrines are pernicious; that 
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its requirements are unreasonable; and that its sanctions are 
eruel. I deny all this, and assert, on the contrary, that its doc- 
trines are divinely revealed; its fundamental facts incontestably 
proved; its morality perfectly free from all taint of error, and 
its influence most beneficent upon society in general, and upon 
all individuals who accept it and make it their rule of action. 

How shall this be determined? Not by what we call divine 
revelation, for that would be begging the question ; not by senti- 
ment, taste, or temper, for these are as likely to be false as true; 
but by inductive reasoning from evidence, of which the value is to 
be measured according to those rules of logie which enlightened 
and just men everywhere have adopted to guide them in the 
search for truth. We can appeal only to that rational love of 
justice, and that detestation of falsehood, which fair-minded per- 
sons of good intelligence bring to the consideration of other 
important subjects when it becomes their duty to decide upon 
them. In short, I want a decision upon sound judicial principles. 

Gibson, the great Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania, once said to 
certain skeptical friends of his: “Give Christianity a common- 
law trial; submit the evidence pro and con to an impartial jury 
under the direction of a competent court, and the verdict will 
assuredly be in its favor.” This deliverance, coming from the 
most illustrious judge of his time, not at all given to expressions 
of sentimental piety, and quite incapable of speaking on any sub- 
ject for mere effect, staggered the unbelief of those who heard it. 
I did not know him then, except by his great reputation for 
ability and integrity, but my thoughts were strongly influenced 
by his authority, and I learned to set a still higher value upon all 
his opinions when, in after life, I was honored with his close and 
intimate friendship. 

Let Christianity have a trial on Mr. Ingersoll’s indictment, 
and give us a decision secundum allegata et probata. I will con- 
fine myself strictly to the record; that is to say, I will meet the 
accusations contained in this paper, and not those made elsewhere 
by him or others. 

His first specification against Christianity is the belief of its 
disciples “that there is a personal God, the creator of the mate- 
rial universe.” If God made the world it was a most stupendous 
miracle, and all miracles, according to Mr. Ingersoll’s idea, are 
“the children of mendacity.” To admit the one great miracle of 
creation would be an admissiongthat other miracles are at least 
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probable, and that would ruin his whole case. But you cannot 
eatch the leviathan of atheism with a hook. The universe, he says, 
is natural—it came into being of its own accord; it made its own 
laws at the start, and afterward improved itself considerably by 
spontaneous evolution. It would be a mere waste of time and 
space to enumerate the proofs which show that the universe was 
created by a preéxistent and self-conscious Being, of power and 
wisdom to us inconceivable. Conviction of the fact (miraculous 
though it be) forces itself on every one whose mental faculties 
are healthy and tolerably well balanced. The notion that all 
things owe their origin and their harmonious arrangement to the 
fortuitous concurrence of atoms is a kind of lunacy which very 
few men in these days are afflicted with. I hope I may safely 
assume it as certain that all, or nearly all, who read this page 
will have sense and reason enough to see for themselves that the 
plan of the universe could not have been designed without a 
Designer, or executed without a Maker. 

But Mr. Ingersoll asserts that, at all events, this material world 
had not a good and beneficent creator ; it is a bad, savage, cruel 
piece of work, with its pestilences, storms, earthquakes, and volea- 
noes ; and man, with his liability to sickness, suffering, and death, is 
not a success, but, on the contrary, a failure. To defend the Crea- 
tor of the world against an arraignment so foul as this would be 
almost as unbecoming as to make the accusation. We have neither 
jurisdiction nor capacity to rejudge the justice of God. Why 
man is made to fill this particular place in the scale of creation— 
a little lower than the angels, yet far above the brutes ; not pas- 
sionless and pure, like the former, nor mere machines, like the 
latter; able to stand, yet free to fall; knowing the right, and 
accountable for going wrong; gifted with reason, and impelled 
by self-love to exercise the faculty—these are questions on which 
we may have our speculative opinions, but knowledge is out of 
our reach. Meantime, we do not discredit our mental independ- 
ence by taking it for granted that the Supreme Being has done 
all things well. Our ignorance of the whole scheme makes us 
poor critics upon the small part that comes within our limited 
perceptions. Seeming defects in the structure of the world may 
be its most perfect ornament—all apparent harshness the tender- 
est of mercies. 


** All discord, harmony not understood, 
All partial evil, universal good.” 
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But worse errors are imputed to God as moral ruler of the 
world than those charged against him as creator. He made man 
badly, but governed him worse; if the Jehovah of the Old Tes- 
tament was not merely an imaginary being, then, according to 
Mr. Ingersoll, he was a prejudiced, barbarous, criminal tyrant. 
We will see what ground he lays, if any, for these outrageous 
assertions. 

Mainly, principally, first and most important of all, is the 
unqualified assertion that the “ moral code” which Jehovah gave 
to his people “is in many respects abhorrent to every good and 
tender man.” Does Mr. Ingersoll know what he is talking about? 
The moral code of the Bible consists of certain immutable rules 
to govern the conduct of all men, at all times and all places, in 
their private and personal relations with one another. It is entirely 
separate and apart from the civil polity, the religious forms, the 
sanitary provisions, the police regulations, and the system of 
international law laid down for the special and exclusive 
observance of the Jewish people. This is a distinction which 
every intelligent man knows how to make. Has Mr. Ingersoll 
fallen into the egregious blunder of confounding these things? 
or, understanding the true sense of his words, is he rash and 
shameless enough to assert that the moral code of the Bible 
excites the abhorrence of good men? In fact and in truth, this 
moral code, which he reviles, instead of being abhorred, is enti- 
tled to, and has received, the profoundest respect of all honest 
and sensible persons. The second table of the Decalogue is a 
perfect compendium of those duties which every man owes to 
himself, his family, and his neighbor. In a few simple words, 
which he can commit to memory almost in a minute, it teaches 
him to purify his heart from covetousness ; to live decently, to 
injure nobody in reputation, person, or property, and to give 
every one his own. By the poets, the prophets, and the sages of 
Israel, these great elements are expanded into a volume of minuter 
rules, so clear, so impressive, and yet so solemn and so lofty, 
that no preéxisting system of philosophy can compare with it 
for a moment. If this vain mortal is not blind with passion, he 
will see, upon reflection, that he has attacked the Old Testament 
precisely where it is most impregnable. 

Dismissing his groundless charge against the moral code, we 
come to his strictures on the civil government of the Jews, 
which he says was so bad and unjust that the Lawgiver by 
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whom it was established must have been as savagely cruel as 
the Creator that made storms and pestilences; and the work of 
both was more worthy of a devil than a god. His language is 
recklessly bad, very defective in method, and altogether lacking 
in precision. But, apart from the ribaldry of it, which I do not 
feel myself bound to notice, I find four objections to the Jewish 
constitution —not more than four—which are definite enough to 
admit of an answer. These relate to the provisions of the Mosaic 
law on the subjects of (1) Blasphemy and Idolatry; (2) War; 
(3) Slavery; (4) Polygamy. In these respects he pronounces 
the Jewish system not only unwise but criminally unjust. 

Here let me call attention to the difficulty of reasoning about 
justice with a man who has no acknowledged standard of right 
and wrong. What is justice? That which accords with law; 
and the supreme Jaw is the will of God. But I am dealing with 
an adversary who does not admit that there is a God. Then for 
him there is no standard at all; one thing is as right as another, 
and all things are equally wrong. Without a sovereign ruler 
there is no law, and where there is no law there can be no trans- 
gression. It is the misfortune of the atheistic theory that it 
makes the moral world an anarchy; it refers all ethical questions 
to that confused tribunal where chaos sits as umpire and “ by 
decision more embroils the fray.” But through the whole of 
this cloudy paper there runs a vein of presumptuous egoism 
which says as plainly as words can speak it that the author holds 
himself to be the ultimate judge of all good and evil; what he 
approves is right, and what he dislikes is certainly wrong. Of 
course I coneede nothing to a claim like that. I will not admit 
that the Jewish constitution is a thing to be condemned mereiy 
because he curses it. I appeal from his profane malediction to 
the conscience of men who have a rule to judge by. Such 
persons will readily see that his specific objections to the 
statesmanship which established the civil government of the 
Hebrew people are extremely shallow, and do not furnish the 
shade of an excuse for the indecency of his general abuse. 

First. He regards the punishments inflicted for blasphemy and 
idolatry as being immoderately cruel. Considering them merely 
as religious offenses,—as sins against God alone,—I agree that 
civil laws should notice them not at all. But sometimes they 
affect very injuriously certain social rights which it is the duty 
of the state to protect. Wantonly to shock the religious feelings 
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of your neighbor is a grievous wrong. To utter blasphemy or 
obscenity in the presence of a Christian woman is hardly better 
than to strike her in the face. Still, neither policy nor justice 
requires them to be ranked among the highest crimes in a gov- 
ernment constituted like ours. But things were wholly different 
under the Jewish theocracy, where God was the personal head of 
the state. There blasphemy was a breach of political allegiance ; 
idolatry was an overt act of treason; to worship the gods of the 
hostile heathen was deserting to the public enemy, and giving 
him aid and comfort. These are crimes which every independent 
community has always punished with the utmost rigor. In our 
own very recent history, they were repressed at the cost of more 
lives than Judea ever contained at any one time. 

Mr. Ingersoll not only ignores these considerations, but he 
goes the length of calling God a religious persecutor and a 
tyrant because he does not encourage and reward the service 
and devotion paid by his enemies to the false gods of the pagan 
world. He professes to believe that all kinds of worship are 
equally meritorious, and should meet the same acceptance from 
the true God. It is almost incredible that such drivel as this 
should be uttered by anybody. But Mr. Ingersoll not only 
expresses the thought plainly—he urges it with the most extrava- 
gant figures of his florid rhetoric. He quotes the first command- 
ment, in which Jehovah claims for himself the exclusive worship 
of His people, and cites, in contrast, the promise put in the 
mouth of Brahma, that he will appropriate the worship of all 
gods to himself, and reward all worshipers alike. These passages 
being compared, he declares the first “a dungeon, where crawl 
the things begot of jealous slime”; the other, “great as the 
domed firmament, inlaid with suns.” Why is the living God, 
whom Christians believe to be the Lord of liberty and Father of 
lights, denounced as the keeper of a loathsome dungeon? 
Because he refuses to encourage and reward the worship of 
Mammon and Moloch, of Belial and Baal; of Bacchus, with its 
drunken orgies, and Venus, with its wanton obscenities; the 
bestial religion which degraded the soul of Egypt and the 
“dark idolatries of alienated Judah,” polluted with the moral 
filth of all the nations round about. Let the reader decide 
whether this man, entertaining such sentiments and opinions, is 
fit to be a teacher, or at all likely to lead us in the way we 
should go. 
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Second. Under the constitution which God provided for the 
Jews, they had, like every other nation, the war-making power. 
They could not have lived a day without it. The right to 
exist implied the right to repel, with all their strength, the 
opposing force which threatened their destruction. It is true, 
also, that in the exercise of this power they did not observe those 
rules of courtesy and humanity which have been adopted in 
modern times by civilized belligerents. Why? Because their 
enemies, being mere savages, did not understand, and would not 
practice, any rule whatever ; and the Jews were bound er necessi- 
tate rei—not merely justified by the lex talionis—to do as their 
enemies did. In your treatment of hostile barbarians, you not 
only may lawfully, but must necessarily, adopt their mode of 
warfare. If they come to conquer you, they may be conquered 
by you; if they give no quarter, they are entitled to none; if the 
death of your whole population be their purpose, you may defeat 
it by exterminating theirs. This sufficiently answers the silly 
talk of atheists and semi-atheists about the warlike wickedness of 
the Jews. 

But Mr. Ingersoll positively, and with the emphasis of supreme 
and all-sufficient authority, declares that “a war of conquest is 
simply murder.” He sustains this proposition by no argument 
founded in principle. He puts sentiment in place of law, and 
denounces aggressive fighting because it is offensive to his “ ten- 
der and refined soul”: the atrocity of it is therefore proportioned 
to the sensibilities of his own heart. He proves war a desperately 
wicked thing by continually vaunting his own love for small 
children. Babes—sweet babes—the prattle of babes—are the 
subjects of his most pathetic eloquence, and his idea of music is 
embodied in the commonplace expression of a Hindu, that the 
lute is sweet only to those who have not heard the prattle of their 
own children. All this is very amiable in him, and the more so, 
perhaps, as these objects of his affection are the young ones of a 
race in his opinion miscreated by an evil-working chance. But 
his philoprogenitiveness proves nothing against Jew or Gentile, 
seeing that all have it in an equal degree, and those feel it most 
who make the least parade of it. Certainly it gives him no 
authority to malign the God who implanted it alike in the hearts 
of us all. But I admit that his benevolence becomes peculiar and 
ultra when it extends to beasts as well as babes. He is struck 
with horror by the sacrificial solemnities of the Jewish religion. 
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“ The killing of those animals was,” he says, “a terrible system,” 
a “shedding of innocent blood,” “ shocking to a refined and sen- 
sitive soul.” There is such a depth of tenderness in this feeling, 
and such a splendor of refinement, that I give up without a 
struggle to the superiority of the man who merely professes it. 
A carnivorous American, full of beef and mutton, who mourns 
with indignant sorrow because bulls and goats were killed in 
Judea three thousand years ago, has reached the climax of 
sentimental goodness, and should be permitted to dictate on all 
questions of peace and war. Let Grotius, Vattel, and Puffen- 
dorf, as well as Moses and the prophets, hide their diminished 
heads. 

But to show how inefficacious, for all practical purposes, a 
mere sentiment is when substituted for a principle, it is only 
necessary to recollect that Mr. Ingersoll is himself a warrior 
who staid not behind the mighty men of his tribe when 
they gathered themselves together for a war of conquest. He 
took the lead of a regiment as eager as himself to spoil the 
Philistines, “and out he went a-coloneling.”. How many Amale- 
kites, and Hittites, and Amorites he put to the edge of the sword, 
how many wives he widowed, or how many mothers he “unbabed” 
cannot now be told. I do not even know how many droves of 
innocent oxen he condemned to the slaughter. But it is certain 
that his refined and tender soul took great pleasure in the terror, 
conflagration, blood, and tears with which the war was attended, 
and in all the hard oppressions which the conquered people were 
made to suffer afterward. I do not say that the war was either 
better or worse for his participation and approval. But if his own 
conduct (for which he professes neither penitence nor shame) was 
right, it was right on grounds which make it an inexcusable out- 
rage to call the children of Israel savage criminals for carrying on 
wars of aggression to save the life of their government. These 
inconsistencies are the necessary consequence of having no rule 
of action and no guide for the conscience. When a man throws 
away the golden metewand of the law which God has provided, 
and takes the elastic cord of feeling for his measure of right- 
eousness, you cannot tell from day to day what he will think 
or do. 

Third. But Jehovah permitted his chosen people to hold the 
captives they took in war or purchased from the heathen as serv- 
ants for life. This was slavery, and Mr. Ingersoll declares that 
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“in all civilized countries it is not only admitted, but it is pas- 
sionately asserted, that slavery is, and always was, a hideous 
crime”; therefore he concludes that Jehovah was a criminal. 
This would be a non sequitur, even if the premises were true. But 
the premises are false: civilized countries have admitted no such 
thing. That slavery is acrime, under all circumstances and at all 
times, is a doctrine first started by the adherents of a political 
faction in this country, less than forty years ago. They denounced 
God and Christ for not agreeing with them, in terms very similar 
to those used here by Mr. Ingersoll. But they did not constitute 
the civilized world ; nor were they, if the truth must be told, a 
very respectable portion of it. Politically, they were successful ; 
I need not say by what means, or with what effect upon the 
morals of the country. Doubtless Mr. Ingersoll gets a great 
advantage by invoking their passions and their interests to his 
aid, and he knows how to use it. I can only say that, whether 
American Abolitionism was right or wrong under the cireum- 
stances in which we were placed, my faith and my reason both 
assure me that the infallible God proceeded upon good grounds 
when he authorized slavery in Judea. Subordination of inferiors 
to superiors is the groundwork of human society. All improve- 
ment of our race, in this world and the next, must come from 
obedience to some master better and wiser than ourselves. There 
can be no question that, when a Jew took a neighboring savage 
for his bond-servant, incorporated him into his family, tamed 
him, taught him to work, and gave him a knowledge of the true 
God, he conferred upon him a most beneficent boon. 

Fourth. Polygamy is another of his objections to the Mosaic 
constitution. Strange to say, it is not there. It is neither com- 
manded nor prohibited; it is only discouraged. If Mr. Ingersoll 
were a statesman instead of a mere politician, he would see good 
and sufficient reasons for the forbearance to legislate directly 
upon the subject. It would be improper for me to set them forth 
here. He knows, probably, that the influence of the Christian 
Chureh alone, and without the aid of state enactments, has 
extirpated this bad feature of Asiatic manners wherever its 
doctrines were carried. As the Christian faith prevails in any 
community, in that proportion precisely marriage is consecrated 
to its true purpose, and all intercourse between the sexes refined 
and purified. Mr. Ingersoll got his own devotion to the principle 
of monogamy—his own respect for the highest type of female 
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character—his own belief in the virtue of fidelity to one good wife 
—from the example and precept of his Christian parents. I speak 
confidently, because these are sentiments which do not grow in 
the heart of the natural man without being planted. Why, then, 
does he throw polygamy into the face of the religion which 
abhors it? Because he is nothing if not political. The Mormons 
believe in polygamy, and the Mormons are unpopular. They are 
guilty of having not only many wives but much property, and if 
a war could be hissed up against them, its fruits might be more 
“ gaynefull pilladge than wee doe now conceyve of.” It is a cun- 
ning maneuver, this, of strengthening atheism by enlisting anti- 
Mormon rapacity against the God of the Christians. I can only 
protest against the use he would make of these and other political 
interests. It is not argument; it is mere stump oratory. 

I think I have repelled all of Mr. Ingersoll’s accusations 
against the Old Testament that are worth noticing, and I might 
stop here. But I will not close upon him without letting him 
see, at least, some part of the case on the other side. 

I do not enumerate in detail the positive proofs which sup- 
port the authenticity of the Hebrew Bible, though they are at 
hand in great abundance, because the evidence in support of the 
new dispensation will establish the verity of the old—the two 
being so connected together that if one is true the other cannot 
be false. 

When Jesus of Nazareth announced himself to be Christ, the 
Son of God, in Judea, many thousand persons who heard his 
words and saw his works believed in his divinity without hesita- 
tion. Since the morning of the creation, nothing has occurred 
so wonderful as the rapidity with which this religion spread 
itself abroad. Men who were in the noon of life when Jesus was 
put to death as a malefactor lived to see him worshiped as God 
by organized bodies of believers in every province of the Roman 
empire. In afew more years it took complete possession of the 
general mind, supplanted all other religions, and wrought a rad- 
ical change in human society. It did this in the face of obstacles 
which, according to every human calculation, were insurmount- 
able. It was antagonized by all the evil propensities, the sensual 
wickedness, and the vulgar crimes of the multitude, as well as 
the polished vices of the luxurious classes; and was most vio- 
lently opposed even by those sentiments and habits of thought 
which were esteemed virtuous, such as patriotism and military 
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heroism. It encountered not only the ignorance and superstition, 
but the learning and philosophy, the poetry, eloquence, and art 
of the time. Barbarism and civilization were alike its deadly 
enemies. The priesthood of every established religion and the 
authority of every government were arrayed against it. All 
these, combined together and roused to ferocious hostility, were 
overcome, not by the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but by the 
simple presentation of a pure and peaceful doctrine, preached by 
obseure strangers at the daily peril of their lives. Is it Mr. 
Ingersoll’s idea that this happened by chance, like the creation 
of the world? If not, there are but two other ways to account 
for it: either the evidence by which the Apostles were able to 
prove the supernatural origin of the gospel was overwhelming 
and irresistible, or else its propagation was provided for and 
carried on by the direct aid of the Divine Being himself. 
Between these two, infidelity may make its own choice. 

Just here another dilemma presents its horns to our adver- 
sary. If Christianity was a human fabrication, its authors must 
have been either good men or bad. It is a moral impossibility— 
a mere contradiction in terms—to say that good, honest, and 
true men practiced a gross and willful deception upon the world. 
It is equally incredible that any combination of knaves, however 
base, would fraudulently concoct a religious system to denounce 
themselves, and to invoke the curse of God upon their own con- 
duct. Men that love lies, love not such lies as that. Is there 
any way out of this difficulty, except by confessing that Chris- 
tianity is what it purports to be—a divine revelation ? 

The acceptance of Christianity by a large portion of the 
generation contemporary with its Founder and his apostles 
was, under the circumstances, an adjudication as solemn and 
authoritative as mortal intelligence could pronounce. The record 
of that judgment has come down to us, accompanied by the 
depositions of the principal witnesses. In the course of eighteen 
centuries many efforts have been made to open the judgment or 
set it aside on the ground that the evidence was insufficient to 
support it. But on every rehearing the wisdom and virtue of 
mankind have re-affirmed it. And now comes Mr. Ingersoll, to 
try the experiment of another bold, bitter, and fierce re-argument. 
[ will present some of the considerations which would compel me, 
if I were a judge or juror in the cause, to decide it just as it was 
decided originally. 

VOL. CXXXIIL—NO. 297. 10 
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First. There is no good reason to doubt that the statements 
of the evangelists, as we have them now, are genuine. The mul- 
tiplication of copies was a sufficient guarantee against any 
material alteration of the text. Mr. Ingersoll speaks of inter- 
polations made by the fathers of the Church. All he knows and 
all he has ever heard on that subject is that some of the imnu- 
merable transcripts contained errors which were discovered and 
corrected. That simply proves the present integrity of the 
documents. 

Second. I call these statements depositions, because they are 
entitled to that kind of credence which we give to declarations 
made under oath—but in a much higher degree, for they are 
more than sworn to. They were made in the immediate prospect 
of death. Perhaps this would not affect the conscience of an 
atheist,—neither would an oath,—but these people manifestly 
believed in a judgment after death, before a God of truth, whose 
displeasure they feared above all things. 

Third. The witnesses could not have been mistaken. The 
nature of the facts precluded the possibility of any delusion about 
them. For every averment they had “the sensible and true 
avouch of their own eyes” and ears. Besides, they were plain- 
thinking, sober, unimaginative men, who, unlike Mr. Ingersoll, 
always, under all circumstances, and especially in the presence of 
eternity, recognized the difference between mountains and clouds. 
It is inconceivable how any fact could be proven by evidence 
more conclusive than the statement of such persons, publicly 
given and steadfastly persisted in through every kind of perse- 
cution, imprisonment, and torture to the last agonies of a linger- 
ing death. 

Fourth. Apart from these terrible tests, the more ordinary 
claims to credibility are not wanting. They were men of unim- 
peachable character. The most virulent enemies of the cause 
they spoke and died for have never suggested a reason for doubt- 
ing their personal honesty. But there is affirmative proof that 
they and their fellow-disciples were held by those who knew 
them in the highest estimation for truthfulness. Wherever they 
made their report it was not only believed, but believed with a 
faith so implicit that thousands were ready at once to seal it with 
their blood. 


‘ifth. The tone and temper of their narrative impress us 
with a sentiment of profound respect. It is an artless, unimpas- 
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sioned, simple story. No argument, no rhetoric, no epithets, no 
praises of friends, no denunciation of enemies, no attempts at 
concealment. How strongly these qualities commend the testi- 
mony of a witness to the confidence of judge and jury is well 
known to all who have any experience in such matters. 

Sixth. The statements made by the evangelists are alike upon 
every important point, but are different in form and expression, 
some of them including details which the others omit. These 
variations make it perfectly certain that there could have been 
no previous concert between the witnesses, and that each spoke 
independently of the others, according to his own conscience and 
from his own knowledge. In considering the testimony of 
several witnesses to the same transaction, their substantial 
agreement upon the main facts, with circumstantial differences 
in the detail, is always regarded as the great characteristic of 
truth and honesty. There is no rule of evidence more univer- 
sally adopted than this—none better sustained by general expe- 
rience, or more immovably fixed in the good sense of mankind. 
Mr. Ingersoll, himself, admits the rule and concedes its sound- 
ness. The logical consequence of that admission is that we are 
bound to take this evidence as incontestably true. But mark the 
infatuated perversity with which he seeks to evade it. He says 
that when we claim that the witnesses were inspired, the rule 
does not apply, because the witnesses then speak what is known 
to him who inspired them, and all must speak exactly the 
same, even to the minutest detail. Mr. Ingersoll’s notion of an 
inspired witness is that he is no witness at all, but an irresponsi- 
ble medium who unconsciously and involuntarily raps out or 
writes down whatever he is prompted to say. But this is a false 
assumption, not countenanced or even suggested by anything 
contained in the Scriptures. The apostles and evangelists are 
expressly declared to be witnesses, in the proper sense of the 
word, called and sent to testify the truth according to their 
knowledge. If they had all told the same story in the same 
way, without variation, and accounted for its uniformity by 
declaring that they were inspired, and had spoken without 
knowing whether their words were true or false, where would 
have been their claim to credibility? But they testified what 
they knew; and here comes an infidel critic impugning 
their testimony because the impress of truth is stamped upon 
its face. 
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Seventh. It does not appear that the statements of the evan- 
gelists were ever denied by any person who pretended to know the 
facts. Many there were in that age and afterward who resisted 
the belief that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, and only 
Saviour of man; but his wonderful works, the miraculous purity 
of his life, the unapproachable loftiness of his doctrines, his 
trial and condemnation by a judge who pronounced him inno- 
cent, his patient suffering, his death on the cross, and resurrection 
from the grave,—of these not the faintest contradiction was 
attempted, if we except the false and feeble story which the 
elders and chief priests bribed the guard at the tomb to put in 
circulation. 

Righth. What we call the fundamental truths of Christianity 
consist of great public events which are sufficiently established 
by history without special proof. The value of mere historical 
evidence increases according to the importance of the facts in 
question, their general notoriety, and the magnitude of their 
visible consequences. Cornwallis surrendered to Washington at 
Yorktown, and changed the destiny of Europe and America. 
Nobody would think of calling a witness or even citing an 
official report to prove it. Julius Ceesar was assassinated. We 
do not need to prove that fact like an ordinary murder. He was 
master of the world, and his death was followed by a war with 
the conspirators, the battle at Philippi, the quarrel of the vie- 
torious triumvirs, Actium, and the permanent establishment of 
imperial government under Augustus. The life and character, 
the death and resurrection, of Jesus are just as visibly connected 
with events which even an infidel must admit to be of equal 
importance. The Church rose and armed herself in righteous- 
ness for conflict with the powers of darkness; innumerable mul- 
titudes of the best and wisest rallied to her standard and died in 
her cause ; her enemies employed the coarse and vulgar machinery 
of human government against her, and her professors were bru- 
tally murdered in large numbers ; her triumph was complete; the 
gods of Greece and Rome crumbled on their altars ; the world was 
revolutionized and human society was transformed. The course 
of these events, and a thousand others, which reach down to the 
present hour, received its first propulsion from the transcendent 
fact of Christ’s crucifixion. Moreover, we find the memorial monu- 
ments of the original truth planted all along the way. The sacra- 
ments of baptism and the supper constantly point us back to the 
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author and finisher of our faith. The mere historical evidence 
is for these reasons much stronger than what we have for other 
occurrences which are regarded as undeniable. When to this is 
added the cumulative evidence given directly and positively by 
eye-witnesses of irreproachable character, and wholly uncontra- 
dicted, the proof becomes so strong that the disbelief we hear 
of seems like a kind of insanity. 


ea | mecne 


“Tt is the very error of the moon, 
Which comes more near the earth than she was wont, 
And makes men mad!” 


From the facts established by this evidence, it follows irresist- 
ibly that the Gospel has come to us from God. That silences all 
reasoning about the wisdom and justice of its doctrines, since it 
is impossible even to imagine that wrong can be done or com- 
manded by that Sovereign Being whose will alone is the ultimate 
standard of all justice. 

But Mr. Ingersoll is still dissatisfied. He raises objections as 
false, fleeting, and baseless as clouds, and insists that they are as 
stable as the mountains, whose everlasting foundations are laid 
by the hand of the Almighty. I will compress his propositions 
into plain words printed in italics, and, taking a look at his misty 
creations, let them roll away and vanish into air, one after 
another. 

Christianity offers eternal salvation as the reward of belief alone. 
This is a misrepresentation simple and naked. No such doctrine 
is propounded in the Scriptures, or in the creed of any Christian 
church. On the contrary, it is distinctly taught that faith avails 
nothing without repentance, reformation, and newness of life. 

The mere failure to believe it is punished in hell. I have never 
known any Christian man or woman to assert this. It is univer- 
sally agreed that children too young to understand it do not need 
to believe it. And this exemption extends to adults who have 
never seen the evidence, or, from weakness of intellect, are inca- 
pable of weighing it. Lunatics and idiots are not in the least 
danger, and, for aught I know, this category may, by a stretch of 
God’s mercy, include minds constitutionally sound, but with fac- 
ulties so perverted by education, habit, or passion that they are 
incapable of reasoning. I sincerely hope that, upon this or some 
other principle, Mr. Ingersoll may escape the hell he talks about 
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so much. But there is no direct promise to save him in spite of 
himself. The plan of redemption contains no express covenant 
to pardon one who rejects it with scorn and hatred. Our hope 
for him rests upon the infinite compassion of that gracious Being 
who prayed on the cross for the insulting enemies who nailed him 
there. 

The mystery of the second birth is incomprehensible. Christ 
established a new kingdom in the world, but not of it. Subjects 
were admitted to the privileges and protection of its government 
by a process equivalent to naturalization. To be born again, or 
regenerated, is to be naturalized. The words all mean the same 
thing. Does Mr. Ingersoll want to disgrace his own intellect by 
pretending that he cannot see this simple analogy? 

The doctrine of the atonement is absurd, unjust, and immoral. 
The plan of salvation, or any plan for the rescue of sinners from 
the legal operation of divine justice, could have been framed only 
in the councils of the Omniscient. Necessarily its heights and 
depths are not easily fathomed by finite intelligence. But the 
greatest, ablest, wisest, and most virtuous men that ever lived 
have given it their profoundest consideration, and found it to be 
not only authorized by revelation, but theoretically conformed 
to their best and highest conceptions of infinite goodness. Never- 
theless, here is a rash and superficial man, without training or 
habits of reflection, who, upon a mere glance, declares that it 
“must be abandoned,” because it seems to him “ absurd, unjust, 
and immoral.” I would not abridge his freedom of thought or 
speech, and the argumentum ad verecundiam would be lost upon 
him. Otherwise I might suggest that, when he finds all author- 
ity, human and divine, against him, he had better speak in a tone 
less arrogant. 

He does not comprehend how justice and mercy can be blended 
together in the plan of redemption, and therefore it cannot be true. 
A thing is not necessarily false because he does not understand 
it: he cannot annihilate a principle or a fact by ignoring it. 
There are many truths in heaven and earth which no man can 
see through ; for instance, the union of man’s soul with his body 
is not only an unknowable but an unimaginable mystery. Is it 
therefore false that a connection does exist between matter and 
spirit ? 

How, he asks, can the sufferings of an innocent person satisfy 
justice for the sins of the guilty? This raises a metaphysical 
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question, which it is not necessary or possible for me to discuss 
here. As matter of fact, Christ died that sinners might be recon- 
ciled to God, and in that sense he died for them ; that is, to fur- 
nish them with the means of averting divine justice, which their 
crimes had provoked. 

What, he again asks, would we think of a man who allowed 
another to die for a crime which he himself had committed? 1 
uwnswer that a man who, by any contrivance, causes his own 
offense to be visited upon the head of an innocent person is 
unspeakably depraved. But are Christians guilty of this base- 
ness because they accept the blessings of an institution which 
their great benefactor died to establish? Loyalty to the King 
who has erected a most beneficent government for us at the cost 
of his life—fidelity to the Master who bought us with his blood 
—is not the fraudulent substitution of an innocent person in 
place of a criminal. 

The doctrine of non-resistance, forgiveness of injuries, reconcili- 
ation with enemies, as taught in the New Testament, is the child of 
weakness, degrading, and unjust. This is the whole substance of 
a long, rambling diatribe, as imcoherent as a sick man’s dream. 
Christianity does not forbid the necessary defense of civil society, 
or the proper vindication of personal rights. But to cherish 
animosity, to thirst for mere revenge, to hoard up wrongs, real 
or fancied, and lie in wait for the chance of paying them back; 
to be impatient, unforgiving, malicious, and cruel to all who have 
crossed us—these diabolical propensities are checked and curbed 
by the authority and spirit of the Christian religion, and the 
appheation of it has converted men from low savages into 
refined and civilized beings. 

The punishment of sinners in eternal hell is excessive. The future 
of the soul is a subject on which we have very dark views. In our 
present state, the mind takes in no idea except what is conveyed 
to it through the bodily senses. All our conceptions of the 
spiritual world are derived from some analogy to material things, 
and this analogy must necessarily be very remote, because the 
nature of the subjects compared is so diverse that a close 
similarity cannot be even supposed. No revelation has lifted 
the veil between time and eternity; but in shadowy figures we 
are warned that a very marked distinction will be made between 
the good and the bad in the next world. Speculative opinions 
concerning the punishment of the wicked, its nature and dura- 
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tion, vary with the temper and the imaginations of men. Doubt- 
less we are many of us in error: but how can Mr. Ingersoll 
enlighten us? Acknowledging no standard of right and wrong 
in this world, he can have no theory of rewards and punishments 
in the next. The deeds done in the body, whether good or evil, 
are all morally alike in his eyes, and if there be in heaven a con- 
gregation of the just, he sees no reason why the worst rogue 
should not be a member of it. It is supposed, however, that 
man has a soul as well as a body, and that both are subject to 
certain laws, which cannot be violated without incurring the 
proper penalty—or consequence, if he likes that word better. 

If Christ was God, he knew that his followers would persecute 
and murder men for their opinions; yet he did not forbid it. 
There is but one way to deal with this accusation, and that is to 
contradict it flatly. Nothing can be conceived more striking 
than the prohibition, not only of persecution, but of all the pas- 
sions which lead or incite to it. No follower of Christ indulges 
in malice even to his enemy without violating the plainest rule 
of his faith. He cannot love God and hate his brother: if he 
says he can, St. John pronounces him a liar. The broadest 
benevolence, universal philanthropy, inexhaustible charity, are 
inculeated in every line of the New Testament. It is plain that 
Mr. Ingersoll never read a chapter of it; otherwise he would 
not have ventured upon this palpable falsification of its doe- 
trines. Who told him that the devilish spirit of persecution was 
authorized, or encouraged, or not forbidden, by the Gospel? 
The person, whoever it was, who imposed upon his trusting igno- 
rance should be given up to the just reprobation of his fellow- 
citizens. 

Christians in modern times carry on wars of detraction and 
slander against one another. The discussions of theological sub- 
jects by men who believe in the fundamental doctrines of Christ 
are singularly free from harshness and abuse. Of course I ean- 
not speak with absolute certainty, but I believe most confidently 
that there is not in all the religious polemics of this century as 
much slanderous invective as can be found in any ten lines of 
Mr. Ingersoll’s writings. Of course I do not include political 
preachers among my models of charity and forbearance. They 
are a mendacious set, but Christianity is no more responsible for 
their misconduct than it is for the treachery of Judas Iscariot or 
the wrongs done to Paul by Alexander the coppersmith. 
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But, says he, Christians have been quilty of wanton and wicked 
persecution. It is true that some persons, professing Christianity, 
have violated the fundamental principles of their faith by inflict- 
ing violent injuries and bloody wrongs upon their fellow-men. 
But the perpetrators of these outrages were in fact not Chris- 
tians: they were either hypocrites from the beginning or else 
base apostates—infidels or something worse—hireling wolves, 
whose gospel was their maw. Not one of them ever pretended 
to find a warrant for his conduct in any precept of Christ or 
any doctrine of his Church. All the wrongs of this nature 
which history records have been the work of politicians, aided 
often by priests and ministers who were willing to deny their 
Lord and desert to the enemy, for the sake of their temporal 
interests. Take the cases most commonly cited and see if this 
be not a true account of them. The auto da fé of Spain and 
Portugal, the burnings at Smithfield, and the whipping of 
women in Massachusetts, were the outcome of a cruel, false, 
and antichristian policy. Coligny and his adherents were killed 
by an order of Charles [X., at the instance of the Guises, who 
headed a hostile faction, and merely for reasons of state. 
Louis XIV. revoked the edict of Nantes, and banished the 
Waldenses under pain of confiscation and death; but this 
was done on the declared ground that the victims were not 
safe subjects. The brutal atrocities of Cromwell and the 
outrages of the Orange lodges against the Irish Catholics were 
not persecutions by religious people, but movements as purely 
political as those of the Know-Nothings, Plug-Uglys, and Blood- 
Tubs of this country. If the Gospel should be blamed for these 
acts in opposition to its principles, why not also charge it with 
the cruelties of Nero, or the present persecution of the Jesuits 
by the infidel republic of France? 

Christianity is opposed to freedom of thought. The kingdom 
of Christ is based upon certain principles, to which it requires 
the assent of every one who would enter therein. If you are 
unwilling to own his authority and conform your moral conduct 
to his laws, you cannot expect that he will admit you to the priv- 
ileges of his government. But naturalization is not forced upon 
you if you prefer to be an alien. The Gospel makes the strongest 
and tenderest appeal to the heart, reason, and conscience of man— 
entreats him to take thought for his own highest interest, and 
by all its moral influence provokes him to good works; but he is 
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not constrained by any kind of duress to leave the service or 
relinquish the wages of sin. Is there anything that savors of 
tyranny in this? A man of ordinary judgment will say, no. 
But Mr. Ingersoll thinks it as oppressive as the refusal of 
Jehovah to reward the worship of demons. 

The gospel of Christ does not satisfy the hunger of the heart. 
That depends upon what kind of a heart it is. If it hungers 
after righteousness, it will surely be filled. It is probable, also, 
that if it hungers for the filthy food of a godless philosophy it 
will get what its appetite demands. That was an expressive 
phrase which Carlyle used when he called modern infidelity “ the 
gospel of dirt.” Those who are greedy to swallow it will doubt- 
less be supplied satisfactorily. 

Accounts of miracles are always false. Are miracles impossi- 
ble? No one will say so who opens his eyes to the miracles of 
creation with which we are surrounded on every hand. You 
cannot even show that they are a prior improbable. God would 
be likely to reveal his will to the rational creatures who were 
required to obey it; he would authenticate in some way the right 
of prophets and apostles to speak in his name; supernatural 
power was the broad seal which he affixed to their commission. 
From this it follows that the improbability of a miracle is no 
greater than the original improbability of a revelation, and that 
is not improbable at all. Therefore, if the miracles of the New 
Testament are proved by sufficient evidence, we believe them as 
we believe any other established fact. They become deniable 
only when it is shown that the great miracle of making the 
world was never performed. Accordingly Mr. Ingersoll abol- 
ishes creation first, and thus clears the way to his dogmatic 
conclusion that a// miracles are “the children of mendacity.” 

Christianity is pernicious in its moral effect, darkens the mind, 
narrows the soul, arrests the progress of human society, and hinders 
civilization. Mr. Ingersoll, as a zealous apostle of “ the gospel of 
dirt,” must be expected to throw a good deal of mud. But this 
is too much: it injures himself instead of defiling the object of 
his assault. When I answer that all we have of virtue, justice, 
intellectual liberty, moral elevation, refinement, benevolence, and 
true wisdom came to us from that souree which he reviles as the 
fountain of evil, I am not merely putting one assertion against 
the other ; for I have the advantage, which he has not, of speak- 
ing what every tolerably well-informed man knows to be true. 
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Reflect what kind of a world this was when the disciples of 
Christ undertook to reform it, and compare it with the condition 
in which their teachings have put it. In its mighty metropolis, 
the center of its intellectual and political power, the best men 
were addicted to vices so debasing that I could not even allude 
to them without soiling the paper I write upon. All manner of 
unprincipled wickedness was practiced in the private life of the 
whole population without concealment or shame, and the magis- 
trates were thoroughly and universally corrupt. Benevolence in 
any shape was altogether unknown. The helpless and the weak got 
neither justice nor mercy. There was no relief for the poor, no 
succor for the sick, no refuge for the unfortunate. In all pagan- 
dom there was not a hospital, asylum, almshouse, or organized 
charity of any sort. The indifference to human life was literally 
frightful. The order of a successful leader to assassinate his 
opponents was always obeyed by his followers with the utmost 
alacrity and pleasure. It was a special amusement of the popu- 
lace to witness the shows at which men were compelled to kill 
one another, to be torn in pieces by wild beasts, or otherwise 
“butchered, to make a Roman holiday.” In every province 
paganism enacted the same cold-blooded cruelties; oppression 
and robbery ruled supreme; murder went rampaging and red 
over all the earth. The Church came, and her light penetrated 
this moral darkness like a new sun. She covered the globe with 
institutions of mercy, and thousands upon thousands of her 
disciples devoted themselves exclusively to works of charity at 
the sacrifice of every earthly interest. Her earliest adherents 
were killed without remorse—beheaded, crucified, sawn asunder, 
thrown to the beasts, or covered with pitch, piled up in great 
heaps, and slowly burnt to death. But her faith was made 
perfect through suffering, and the law of love rose in triumph 
from the ashes of her martyrs. This religion has come down 
to us through the ages, attended all the way by righteousness, 
justice, temperance, mercy, transparent truthfulness, exulting 
hope, and white-winged charity. Never was its influence for 
good more plainly perceptible than now. It has not converted, 
purified, and reformed all men, for its first principle is the free- 
dom of the human will, and there are those who choose to reject 
it. But to the mass of mankind, directly and indirectly, it has 
brought uncounted benefits and blessings. Abolish it—take away 
the restraints which it imposes on evil passions—silence the 
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admonitions of its preachers—let all Christians cease their labors 
of charity—blot out from history the records of its heroic benev- 
olence—repeal the laws it has enacted and the institutions it has 
built up—let its moral principles be abandoned and all its 
miracles of light be extinguished—what would we come to? I 
need not answer this question: the experiment has been par- 
tially tried. The French nation formally renounced Christianity, 
denied the existence of the Supreme Being, and so satisfied the 
hunger of the infidel heart for atime. What followed? Uni- 
versal depravity, garments rolled in blood, fantastic crimes 
unimagined before, which startled the earth with their sublime 
atrocity. The American people have and ought to have no 
special desire to follow that terrible example of guilt and misery. 

It is impossible to discuss this subject within the limits of a 
review. No doubt the effort to be short has made me obscure. 
If Mr. Ingersoll thinks himself wronged, or his doctrines miscon- 
strued, let him not lay my fault at the door of the Church, or cast 
his censure on the clergy. 

“ Adsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum.” 

J. S. Buack. 
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Ir the checkered career of the tentative Dominion of Canada 
and a more complete independence of the mother country were 
fully understood by the student of English colonial history, the 
tendency, in his opinion, might mean legislative union, but not, 
necessarily, annexation. We must confess a most positive lean- 
ing toward the latter as a fait accompli; while, on the other 
hand, we cannot be ignorant that serious obstacles are to be 
removed, and threatening dangers are to be avoided, before 
Canada can become an integral part of the United States. 

There is one quality that pertains alike to physical, moral, and 
political forees—they act in the direction of the least resistance. 
England will retain the colonies no longer than her own notions 
of self-interest decide their trade to be profitable. Their market 
once destroyed by a protective tariff,—as in Australia and Canada, 
—no motive of self-interest remains to urge their tarrying for a 
single hour under the egis of the British flag. Indeed, their 
tarrying thenceforth becomes a source of expense, with no offset. 
Therefore they were long ago invited to loose the bond and go 
apart by themselves. The idea of separation became a living 
entity when Kimberley—Gladstone’s former colonial secretary— 
allowed Australia to choose her own commercial policy; and the 
entity gathered strength when Beaconsfield refused to interfere 
with Sir John A. Macdonald’s will regarding the late M. Letellier 
and the Canadian tariff. 

In like manner, the Canadian policy also acts along the line of 
least resistance. Actual separation is an easy matter—even the 
London “Times” admitting that the right of self-government, 
having been conceded to Canada, cannot now be withdrawn, and 
the Hon. Robert Lowe confessing the temporary nature of the 
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union of the Empire with all of the colonies. So slight is the tie 
with Canadians, that their new commercial policy declares their 
unwillingness to pay a small tax upon their business as the 
price of British connection; while every allusion to their depend- 
ence upon the power across the sea is met with the most rabid 
assertions that they are able to stand by themselves without ask- 
ing favors from anybody. Thus the question arises: Has not 
the Dominion of Canada run away with its creator—the Glad- 
stone government of 1867? For what was first announced by 
Gladstone, then suffered to pass unchallenged by Beaconsfield, 
and now once more reiterated by Gladstone,—the charm of Cana- 
dian independence,—will it not prove too strong for that senti- 
ment of loyalty which is so beautiful in theory but so unsatis- 
factory in practice, although made a more tangible thing by 
dozens of Sevastopol cannon scattered through the provinces ? 

Jingoism is not popular in the colonies. The opposite of 
jingoism—the utmost liberty of speech and action—is so far 
prevalent as to lead Earl Grey to devise some method of saving 
the Empire intact. He would transform the agents of the various 
colonies into members of the Privy Council and members of the 
Committee on Colonial Affairs, such committee to act as a court 
of oyer and terminer whenever matters regarding the colonies are 
concerned. And yet, in spite of such a court, Earl Grey declares 
that England “ may decline to go on submitting to the burden” 
of colonies that are too independent “to conform to the general 
commercial policy of the Empire.” 

Thus, the more deeply the subject is studied, the more evident 
does it become that even the slightest of the forees now at work, 
both in Canada and in Great Britain, must lead to a speedy and 
total separation. In the days when British troops were still 
quartered in Montreal, the late D’Arey MeGee remarked that 
only three relations were in store for England’s greatest prov- 
inces :—first, a closer connection between themselves; second, 
annexation ; and third, a neutrality guaranteed by a joint agree- 
ment of the great powers. The first method is the present 
Dominion, so inadequate to the task it set out to accomplish. 
The second is a probability of the future; but not without 
difficulties hereinafter to be considered. The third is absurd in 
the present state of Canadian independence. 

The primal form into which the actual independence of Canada 
first crystallizes will probably be a legislative union. One general 
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parliament will do the work of the many, as now constituted. 
Provincial legislatures will melt away; the maritime provinces 
will enjoy a freer intercourse, and the large expenditures for 
maintenance will be materially reduced. Concentration and 
economy are the order of the day, even, more than they were 
when Scotland and Ireland were united with England in one 
common parliament. The purse-strings of Canada must lead to 
this result, even if all other influences go for naught; and the 
outlines of legislative union will develop despite the opposition 
of the French element. 

Indeed, no nationality and no political party will be able to 
prevent legislative union first and annexation afterward; nor 
will either of these measures be adopted by any of the existing 
parties. The fate of the late National party gives a sad warning 
to any political organization that shall be so rash. Commencing 
life about the year 1874, it protested against the previous lengths 
to which both conservatives and reformers carried their warfare. 
Its advocates strove to serve “ Canada first” by placing the best 
men in office; and the world, in the meantime, was to improve 
so constantly that no parties would be necessary in the Canadian, 
or any other, State. They conserved the present by advocating 
the ballot and an income franchise, measures that were soon 
adopted; but while their further projects of reorganizing the 
Senate, representing minorities, and cutting loose from England 
were still under discussion, the National party incontinently 
died, in spite of Goldwin Smith and the Hon. Mr. Blake. 

Should legislative union come, it will come in spite of the 
Frenchman’s fear that harm will befall his religion or his 
nationality; and he will consent because he considers it but a 
stepping-stone to a closer union with the United States, a fate 
which he opposed before the confederation of 1867, but which he 
now courts because he desires the power with which an American 
majority is intrusted. This legislative union will come in spite 
of party protests, because the better men of all parties will see 
that it is a simple way out of their difficulties, financial and 
otherwise, a way that even the British North America Act of 
1867 provided for; since the act in nowise hints that the pres- 
ent Dominion is more than the best form of government that 
could be devised at the time. 

A legislative union, therefore, is but a John the Baptist 
preaching the gospel of annexation. It may delay actual union 
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with the United States for a decade or two; but the irresistible 
must come to pass. Previous to the year 1873,—when “ hard 
times ” came upon the United States,—the French of Canada, and 
their brethren who had crossed the border, were alike animated 
with a kindly feeling toward the American Republic. Those 
who were actual residents were pleased with their adopted 
country. They were convinced that annexation would give their 
countrymen the American character which they prized. Realiz- 
ing that the open advocacy of such a measure would react 
upon its promoters,—possibly on account of an apparent lessen- 
ing of the clergy’s influence,—a club of French Canadians was 
formed in Chicago in 1870. Branches were established in various 
other centers of population, the object being simply to inform 
their countrymen of the benefits that would accrue, if all of 
Canada were absorbed into the United States. But alas! as to 
the Chicago club, the O'Leary cow kicked it out of existence 
when it was barely two weeks old, and the subsequent period of 
depression made it impossible of resuscitation. 

First. Looking at the result as inevitable, we are ready to 
inquire into the conflict of Canadian institutions and customs 
with the Constitution of the United States, in case the question 
of admission were to be decided to-day. As a result of these 
institutions, the matter of finances naturally takes the lead. 
Time was—and within a decade, too—when the Canadian’s only 
answer to the hint of annexation would be: “Canada doesn’t 
propose to help pay the national debt of the United States.” 
That response is no longer given. The colony is on the verge 
of bankruptcy, through the extravagance of so many Govern- 
ors, Executive Councils, and unproductive public works. For 
instance, the Dominion—which has a population nearly as large 
as that of the State of New York—is saddled with an annual 
expense of $217,266 for its head officials; while the various 
parliaments cost $2,240,000. Add to this the expense of educa- 
tion, the administration of justice, the collection of customs, 
interest on the public works, and the result is a total cost to 
every man, voter or non-voter, of $27.25 per annum. The St. 
Lawrence system of canals was originally contracted for 
$19,000,000. The loss for interest charges has been $32,000,- 
000; cost of enlarging, $30,000,000—a total of $91,000,000 
for a highway which will allow the farmers of Illinois to compete 
with those of Ontario in foreign markets. 
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A glance at the figures will show the constant increase of 
the Canadian debt: 


Year. Net Debdt. Charge on Debt. 
1867 . $75,728,641 $ 
1868.. . 75,757,135 
(ee . 75,859,319 
i 78,209,742 
oy See ' 77,706,517 
1872. ee 82,187,072 
1873 : . 99,848,462 5,795,675 
os Serer , 108,324,965 6,503,038 
3) er 116,008,37 7,373,763 
iy) See 124,551,514 7,432,002 
coy 133,235,309 7,833,475 
1878 . 140,362,069 8,486,714 
EG7O..... 147,481,070 8,509,876 
3660. ... ae 153,025,518 8,420,662 
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Here is a total of over $80,000,000 that has been paid for 
interest alone since 1867, the date of confederation. Com- 
mencing with that date, the ordinary expenditure of the 
Government has risen from $3,500,000 to $7,000,000; while 
the total expenditure has increased from $13,500,000 to its 
present figure, $25,000,000. With the exception of Ontario, 
every one of the provinces is heavily in debt, and resort 
must be had to direct taxation, the subsidies from the Domin- 
ion Government not proving adequate to their maintenance. 
The consequence is that, in proportion to its resources, the 
Dominion is more heavily in debt than any solvent State in 
the American Union. Its financial condition is rapidly growing 
worse, while that of the United States is materially improving. 
Beaconsfield, therefore, would have been more correct in his 
comparison of the two countries (September, 1879), if he had 
quoted the price of United States bonds in the London market 
side by side with the heavy discounts upon loans to the Canadian 
provinces. 

The question of Canadian debt is not as easy of settlement now 
as it was in 1865, when General Banks’s bill in the American Con- 
gress provided these guarantees: The United States’ assuming 
Canadian debt to the amount of $85,000,000; guaranteeing 
$10,000,000 to the Hudson’s Bay Company ; appropriating $50,000- 
000 for the enlargement of the St. Lawrence canals, and $2,000,000 
for the extension of the American system of railways from Ban- 
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gor to St. John’s, N. B.—-the Intereolonial Railway and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway to be aided on the same terms as those given 
to the Northern Pacific Railway by the Act of 1862. If this lib- 
eral proposition were renewed to-day, it might be accepted. 
Whenever the matter of finances comes up for adjustment, much 
skill and mutual forbearance will be required in its solution ; for, 
in its present aspect, it presents one of the most ready arguments 
why annexation should not immediately take place. 

Second. Aside from delays of a financial nature, the Canadian 
idea of popular government must undergo a radical change 
before the path of union is clearly defined. There is no glitter- 
ing functionary on this side of the line with the title of Gover- 
nor-General—an official who can originate nothing, and therefore 
ean have no policy; who can veto nothing, and therefore can 
have no actual power. A mere dependent of the Privy Couneil, 
the Canadian Governor-General, to use the sententious language 
of a prominent conservative editor, “ must do what is told him.” 
This is true, even of Lord Lorne, who is supposed to “ represent 
the Queen” more completely than any of his predecessors. In 
spite of his insignificant political duties, the powers of a Gov- 
ernor-General have full play when parliament is to be opened in 
state, or the social life of Ottawa is to be maintained. Herein 
consisted Lord Dufferin’s popularity ; and that he knew enough 
to eschew politics, we learn from his own lips, just as he was 
safely freed from the cares of office. During a speech at Belfast 
(February 22, 1879), he admitted that, although the functions of a 
colonial executive do not entirely coincide with the attributes of 
the Crown in England, yet “ his touch should be so impalpable as 
to exempt him from all suspicion of a desire to tamper with the 
privileges of a self-governing body. He should not consider it a 
compliment to the head of any self-governing community if he 
were credited with any independent initiative of his own.” 

The real power of the Canadian Government being in the 
hands of the Premier and his ministers, it is the Canadian’s boast 
that this form alone is both “ popular and responsible.” He de- 
clares the President of the United States and his cabinet to be 
veritable tyrants, in the old Grecian sense of the word; and he 
advises that all these officers should be made directly respon- 
sible to Congress. This is his idea of true republicanism; and, 
this accomplished, he would be in favor of uniting the two coun- 
tries. But if the Canadian protestor would look into the history 
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of his own expensive government by a ministry, he would find 
that the independence of the Canadian cabinet far exceeds that 
of the American cabinet. Not one of all the great public meas- 
ures carried through by the ministry was ever submitted to the 
Canadian péople. County and township councils were erected 
from district councils ; rebellion losses were paid; the Dominion 
was formed, and reluctant provinces were bought into compli- 
ance; the canals were enlarged; paper money was sanctioned ; 
and the Pacific Railway was constructed, so far as it lay in Cana- 
dian power, and a syndicate has been allowed to complete it,—all 
of which measures were carried out by the ministry without even 
consulting the voters at the polls. Indeed, the leading organ of 
Sir John A. Macdonald does not hesitate to say that “the Gov- 
ernment are the people,” while at the same time it declares that 
the ministry should watch public opinion, and be ready to take 
any course that may enable them to retain office. The opposition 
press also declares that all the American constitutions “are defect- 
ive in that the administrations are too independentof the people.” 
(Toronto “ Globe,” February 3, 1880.) Whereas, the fair-minded 
student of history must confess that stability is more readily 
conserved where the executive and his advisers move in a sphere 
of action totally distinct from that of the powers which legislate. 
In a word, the Canadian has not -yet grasped the American, and 
republican, idea of the executive. 

Nor is the Canadian idea of the upper house a whit more like 
the American. A group of elderly gentlemen, who have never 
originated any important measures, save divoree bills, and 
whose only policy is to be on the popular side, for fear of per- 
sonal abuse ; a majority of whose seventy-eight life members are 
the appointees of the present Premier—this is the Canadian Senate 
of to-day. In spite of popular execration, the senators might 
readily attach themselves to the waning fortunes of the present, 
or any other Premier; and thus make it possible for a political 
leader to regain his lost power. No wonder the opposition press 
demand the abolition of such a useless body—the ridiculous 
duplicate of the fast dissolving House of Lords, and the counter- 
part, in some respects, of the Senate established by the later 
Napoleon. That the Canadians do not comprehend the scope of 
the American Senate is not strange; for none of the European 
nations can offer a substitute that compares with it. Their 
Crown-appointed, church-appointed, or hereditary upper houses 
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were not founded, like our own, to check hasty legislation on the 
part of the popular body, to control the designs of an ambitious 
executive, and to give representation to each of the sovereign 
States of the American Union. Nowhere else in the world is 
there a branch of the government that rises to the dignity and 
political power that characterize the Senate of the United States. 

The Canadian further objects to the American civil service 
system, or, rather, he has made objection in the past, when the 
Canadian system was better than it is now, and the American 
system worse. In this connection, it would be instructive to ask 
how much of the $125,000 annually expended for superannuation 
is paid to men like the one who confessed to the writer, “ The Gov- 
ernment pays me $1000 a year to stay away from my desk.” Or 
we might relate how it was contended by the conservatives that 
the reformers had introduced the “spoils” system into the lower 
provinces. As an offset, Sir John A. Macdonald, on retiring 
in 1873, increased many salaries and made numerous appoint- 
ments, by two of which Mr. Tilley became Lieutenant-Governor 
of New Brunswick, and Mr. Crawford Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ontario. In the case of Mr. Crawford, an antecedent promise of 
the office made it impossible for him, as a member of parliament, 
to vote independently on a question which the minister con- 
sidered tantamount to an impeachment. In the case of Mr. Tilley, 
a member of the Government had a hand in his own appoint- 
ment. When the reformers attained the coveted power, they 
gave out that the “ American system” was sure to be adopted in 
Canada; and they acted accordingly. Consequently the report 
of Sir John, in 1878, was made the occasion of charging the 
reformers with feathering their own political nests, and also of 
declaring that “a modified American system” was best adapted 
to the wants of the Canadian civil service. The Canadian who 
shuts his eyes to these facts is also ignorant of the fact that, when 
the Senate of the United States passed into the hands of the 
Republicans, in 1861, only one of its officers was removed, and 
that for disloyalty; although we must confess that more recent 
attempts have not been to its credit. 

Passing now to the source of all power, the people, we find 
that the Canadian doubts the good effects of universal suffrage. 
In his own country, he relates that the elections are carried on 
with the ballot, qualified by a small holding of property, save in 
Manitoba; and from this he argues in favor of his own system, 
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with its safeguards against bribery. Yet, even with all these 
precautions, it was possible, in 1873, to behold a minister squeez- 
ing a corruption fund from a public contractor, and himself 
enjoying the pleasure and profit of its distribution; while the 
annals of political turpitude would be incomplete without the 
testimony regarding the member for Niagara (January, 1879) 
and the Argenteuil election trial (June, 1880). 

Third. Even after the Canadian prejudice against the Ameri- 
ean form of government is removed, there remains a conflict 
inter se, each province having a different specimen of law. The 
more progressive provinces have the English common law ; Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward’s Island retaining the debtor’s prison, 
with all the horrors portrayed by Dickens when he limned its 
antetype in London. The English and statutory criminal law is 
retained in such provinces as Manitoba and Quebec, which have 
substituted the code civil de Québec for the old French law. Thus, 
while each province has control over all questions of property and 
civil rights, even the residuum of power vested in the Dominion 
Government does not save it from humiliation. It has been 
decided that the provincial courts have jurisdiction in relation to 
the trial of protested Dominion elections; and that the province 
of Quebee (Dobie case) has the right to amend the original acts 
of the old province of Canada. Asif to increase the confusion 
of legal tongues, the newly erected Supreme Court appears to 
have no more power than is vested in the various appellate courts 
already existing, a fact which was recognized by the Macken- 
zie government, when it refused to ask an opinion in the Letellier 
vase of 1878. To these we must add the further facts that the 
criminal law of the Dominion is not yet codified ; that evidence 
of the accused party is still excluded; that a divorce court is 
yet to be erected ; and that parliament is still rejecting the bill 
allowing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

When we pass from a general glance at the internecine con- 
flict of Canadian laws to the examination of their practical work- 
ings, we discover a direct antagonism with the Constitution of 
the United States. At the time of the conquest, all the religious 
bodies were protected in their rights and property by a special 
article in the terms of capitulation. By good management this 
property has increased to such an extent that, in Montreal, the 
Sulpicians have taken every square foot on which the lod et vents 
had not been commuted. Other orders of the same church also 
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share in holding the best real estate in the larger cities—all of 
which is exempt from taxation as church property, although 
some of it is actually in use for manufacturing purposes. Such 
remarkable privileges are certainly not in accord with our own 
Constitution, which premises that “ Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof”—a prohibition which also means that no one 
religious body shall enjoy privileges that are denied to all others. 

In the matter of civil rights, also, there is a most dangerous 
conflict with our Constitution, which provides that Congress 
shall make no law “abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press,” meaning that all shall share alike in such freedom. 
Opposed to this is the French law of the province of Quebec, 
a law that serves ecclesiasticism almost as well as the original 
patent of Louis XIV. to the “hundred partners.” The civil 
power is defied. Bishop Bourget shakes his fist at the British 
Privy Council, and curses the ground in which Guibord is buried. 
He declares that every curé must advise his parishioners of the 
part they are to play in politics. When Mgr. Taschereau, arch- 
bishop of Quebec, issues his mandement to the effect that the 
chureh must not interfere in politics, the world applauds the 
assertion of civil liberty in Quebee; but the applause ceases 
when a curé appears in court, and admits that he did not obey the 
summons as a witness until he had first received permission from 
his superior ecclesiastical officer. 

Time would fail if we should attempt to consider this branch 
of the subject more in detail. One more example must suffice. 
The result of an election in Quebec was largely affected by the 
use of the terrors of the church to control the votes of parish- 
ioners. The Supreme Court of the Province—a majority 
belonging to that church—decided (Charlevois case) that, by 
threatening voters with spiritual punishment or by denying them 
the sacrament, the priests were guilty of intimidation and were, 
therefore, answerable to the civil courts. Thereupon the Bishop 
of Rimouski issued a pastoral full of abuse toward the judges, 
and declaring that neither parliament nor the judges were com- 
petent to interfere. Fortunately for the cause of civil liberty, 
this attempt to coerce the bench met with an ignominious failure; 
but the fact that such an attempt was made, shows the unwill- 
ingness of many Canadian people to accept the American defi- 
nition of a State as totally independent of a church. 
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This point is made clearer by a brief reference to the troubles 
with the Orangemen. In this same province of Quebec, the 
legislature of 1878 enacted a law that no religious procession 
should be allowed unless the consent of the constituted church 
authorities was first obtained. Of course the Orangemen are 
unable to obtain such consent, and consequently they are unable 
to parade. In fact, they were positively forbidden to do so by 
Mayor Beaudry, of Montreal, who was in turn sued by an Orange- 
man, in order to fix the legal status of the organization to which 
he belonged.. The suit still drags its slow length along. To 
Americans it is evident that all parties have a right to parade 
if any have the right—a question that was settled in the city 
of New York, on the 12th of July, 1871, in a most emphatic 
manner. 

Closely connected with the law of the Dominion and the 
component provinces are the so-called public schools. We say 
“so called,” for Canada does not appear to have a free school 
vithin her borders. Fifty years ago, a bill was passed for the 
election of trustees in place of the fabriques by the land-holders 
of each parish. The former system has thus been superseded by 
a different kind of school policy for each province. The schools 
of Prince Edward’s Island are open to all. Public schools were 
established in 1871; but, in 1875, “ separate” schools for Roman 
Catholics were constituted. In Manitoba, the Board of Eduea- 
tion consists of seven Protestants and seven Catholics. Separate 
schools for Catholics have been provided in Ontario since 1851; 
and of late they have proved very annoying, because of the 
archbishop’s refusal to give an account of the moneys trans- 
ferred to him. Quebee has a minister of public instruction, 
assisted by a council of fourteen Catholics and seven Protestants, 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor. The school system is in 
the hands of the Catholics; but when a Protestant minority in 
any district becomes sufficiently powerful, “ dissentient ” schools 
are established. The school funds are raised by a tax—the prop- 
erty being so placed in “ panels” that a Protestant can pay his 
taxes for dissentient schools, and a Catholic to the regularly con- 
stituted public schools. The situation is reversed in Ontario—the 
Catholic minority having the name of “separate ” for their schools. 
Both the separate and the dissentient schools are guaranteed by 
a constitutional prohibition to legislate upon such matters. 
Having thus persisted in a division of the school funds, and, 
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in addition thereto, levied a specified sum each week upon each 
pupil in attendance, how shall the Canadian accept the school of 
America, absolutely free to all, and sustained by a fund that is 
not allowed to be divided among the various churches ? 

Fourth. So far as social life in Canada is concerned, there would 
be many difficulties in the way of annexation. The movement 
would be opposed by the numerous small officials of the Domin- 
ion whose future would be uncertain in the States. Compara- 
tively great men in a population of five millions become rather 
insignificant when those five millions are absorbed in a nation of 
fifty millions. Who can expect that Sir John A. Macdonald will 
give up his seat in the imperial Privy Council, and his title as 
well? Or that the other prominent Canadians who were knighted 
on the sixtieth and sixty-first anniversaries of the Queen’s birth, 
will become plain “Sam” Tilley, “Alec” Campbell, and so on, just 
as they were before their decorations were bestowed? Even Mira- 
beau grumbled when the revolution abolished all titles, and left 
him plain “ Citizen Riquetti.” 

In the matter of publie displays, also, what havoe will be 
wrought by annexation! The “opening in state” of both 
Dominion and provincial parliaments will become a thing of the 
past, and the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario can lay aside his 
white satin breeches, red coat, and cocked hat, with a plume of 
many colors. The etiquette that requires one kind of flag for 
royalty, another for the Governor General, and a third for the 
Lieutenant-Governor, must hie away to a more genial clime. 
The carved coats of the royal arms upon public buildings— 
shall they remain? Or shall the gorgeous red and yellow throne 
that did duty for the railway receptions of Lorne and Louise 
exist as a constant though harmless menace to republican insti- 
tutions ? 

And yet the very social life of the Canadians may be that 
pivot upon which annexation will turn. Many of their most 
active business men and publicists are natives of the United 
States. The Senate has held such Americans as Messrs. Foster 
and Leonard; the House, Messrs. Currier, Plumb, Holton, Kynal, 
Miller, Wisner, and Colby ; the Cabinet, Messrs. Huntington and 
Pope. The very founder of the lumber interest was Mr. Philemon 
Wright, who left Massachusetts eighty vears ago for the site of 
Ottawa; and among his countrymen who have contributed to 
Canadian greatness in the same line of trade are Messrs. Eddy, 
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Merrill, Bronson, Perley, Baldwin, and Pattee. Then, too, 
almost every Canadian family has a representative in the United 
States. How foolish, therefore, is the policy that persists in con- 
structing railways and canals to avoid contact with the territory 
of the American republic—a republic which never had any but 
the kindliest feeling toward the brethren dwelling north of the 
boundary line. In spite of Webster and Seward and Greeley, the 
people of the United States are willing to allow the Canadians 
time enough to work out their own destiny “ without let or 
hindrance”; and any ebullitions of spirit that have been shown 
regarding the Washington treaty or the Halifax award must be 
considered as merely temporary, and not likely to affect the 
general result. 

The movement for annexation, it will be readily inferred, 
must come from a cordial assent of the Canadians to the breadth 
and scope of our American institutions. Delays will come, for 
the reasons above noted, and for the further reason that, which- 
ever party holds the Government, there will be reluctance to turn 
it over to the United States; while the party in opposition will 
still be encouraged by sufficient hope of success to delay any 
consummation. Hence Lord Dufferin, for Mr. Mackenzie, 
treated the subject with ridicule; Mr. Mackenzie himself con- 
tended that it was quite consistent for Canada and the United 
States to co-exist with different forms of government; and the 
late Hon. George Brown, in the Toronto “Globe,” denied the exist- 
ence of an annexation sentiment among the masses, and affirmed 
that it was confined to “ some American citizens in our midst, and 
perhaps a half-score of native disappointed sucklethumbkins.” 
The conservative side of the house is equally positive, and it 
would sooner think of welcoming Maine into the Dominion than 
of promoting annexation. 

Amid such a protest against a political change, the comment 
of a recent Consul-General to Canada is appropriate: “ It is like 
a lady who constantly affirms that she will never marry; but 
who, in most instances, embraces the first eligible opportunity 
to do so.” That such a step is in contemplation is shown by the 
more independent portion of the Canadian press. The Hon. 
James Little also bears this testimony: “I have conversed with 
business men, traders, mechanics, lumberers, real estate owners, 
lawyers, and others, and have failed to meet with but two who 
did not strongly express their conviction that annexation is the 
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only salvation of the country, and I am fully convinced, if the 
question was fairly put before the people generally, nine-tenths 
of them who live by honest industry would take the same view, 
and rejoice at the change.” 

Why, then, should not the Canadians come, in their own good 
time? To the southward of their border they see a nation 
descended, for the most part, like themselves, from Englishmen. 
They see the younger and more enterprising men hastening from 
their native land to join these cousins who speak a common 
mother-tongue. They also see a prosperous people engaged in the 
laudable task of paying a public debt, while their own debt 
threatens financial shipwreck. They see a republican form of 
government consistent and appropriate in all its parts. They see 
a law of the nation dominating that of the several States; and 
they see a social equality uncontrolled from across the water. 
Their own situation in these respects shows no points of advan- 
tage, but rather the reverse. Even so high an authority as Sir 
Francis Hincks declares that the question of annexation is one 
which must not be decided by the majority. Sir Francis may be 
right, so far as the present temper of the Canadians is con- 
cerned ; but if the logie of history or “ the doctrine of historical 
progress ” is consulted, the lay of the argument is with his oppo- 
nent, Professor Goldwin Smith, by reason of his clear deductions 
and his wide acquaintance in either of the two countries. Pro- 
fessor Smith knows—what is apparent to every well-informed 
American—that the people of the United States will warmly 
welcome the Canadians, whenever they have made up their minds 
to cast in their lot and become an integral part of the American 
Republic. 

FREDERIC G. MATHER. 














CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN NEW YORK. 


Ir is not the purpose of this paper to present the statistics of 
crime in the city of New York, but to exhibit some of the prinei- 
pal causes of crime which are here in operation, and the inade- 
quacy of the administration of justice to meet the case. A large 
city presents the greatest advantages and incitements to deeds of 
fraud, sensuality, and violence, by the denseness of the population 
and the facilities of concealment. Temptation is multiplied and 
the risk of exposure diminished from the same cause. The latter 
fact draws evil characters to a large city, and the former manu- 
factures evil characters from among the citizens. But New 
York is not only a large city, but it is a sea-port, and the princi- 
pal gate of immigration to the United States. Men of every 
clime throng its streets, and nearly one-half of its population 
has no personal or inherited interest in American institutions. 
The worst elements of European society are constantly brought 
into this civic caldron,—in many cases, the emptyings of alms- 
houses and prisons. It is no light task to meet this onset of 
depravity with the firm hand of order, and make this heteroge- 
neous mass take on any assimilation to the general constitution 
of American life. Too much has been said thoughtlessly of the 
misgovernment of this metropolitan city, where the erities have 
not considered the peculiar obstacles to social order to which we 
have referred. The real wonder is that New York is so well 
governed,—that, amid all the antagonisms to publie peace which 
are found in it, it is, on the whole, an orderly city, and offers 
attractions for residence beyond any other city in the Union. 
There is far more rowdyism and drunken rioting in Glasgow 
and Liverpool than in New York; and the streets of New York, 
which have formed the theme of so much indignation because of 
their unclean condition, are pure and spotless in comparison with 
the streets of the cities of Southern Europe. It has become 
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popular to condemn New York, and to call it a modern Sodom ; 
but nowhere in the world are so many and so mighty agencies in 
active operation for the material and moral welfare of the com- 
munity. Churches, hospitals, charity homes, schools, libraries, 
galleries, benevolent societies, and other forms of gratuitous 
help to the comfort and welfare of the city, abound, and a 
general liberality toward all measures tending to elevate the tone 
of society is very conspicuous. It is, then, with no cynical feel- 
ing that we endeavor, in this article, to show where effort is still 
lacking, and where remedies ought speedily to be applied. 

First. The first cause of crime that any unprejudiced observer 
will note, if he take any period and examine its police and court 
records, is the unrestricted sale of distilled liquors. If we omit 
the regular hotels that actually entertain travelers, we find eight 
thousand places in New York City where whisky is sold by the 
drink. In full accord with this fact, we find another, that five- 
sixths of the inmates of our almshouses and prisons were 
brought to their present distress by whisky. We notice daily, 
in the journals, accounts of fights and stabbings in the liquor- 
saloons, and we read how the murderer first maddens himself 
with whisky at one of these places, and then is able to use the 
knife or club. These facts cannot be disputed, and are not dis- 
puted. Now, these eight thousand drinking-saloons have no 
legal right to exist. The actual hotel is the only place where 
spirituous liquors can be legally sold by the drink. The innocent 
reader will indignantly ask, “ Why, then, are these eight thousand 
permitted to continue as fountains of moral poison to the city?” 
The answer reveals a second cause of crime. 

Second. The laws cannot be enforeed. The excise commis- 
sioners have assumed the right to constitute any saloon a hotel. 
For three years past the citizens have been amused at the practi- 
al joke enacted throughout the city, where the proprietor of a 
drinking-shop fifteen feet square has put up his “ Hotel” sign. 
Expostulation has been useless; entreaty has been despised ; and 
legal proceedings against the commissioners have proved (through 
the intricacies of law processes and the admirable assistance these 
give to rogues) utterly unavailing. If the commissioners wished 
five dollars a saloon for the favor of a license, they could readily 
get it and make forty thousand dollars a year, and find this a far 
better business than attempting to enforce the law. ‘The non- 
enforcement of law teaches a people to think lightly of law. A 
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loose execution of the laws will as surely increase the amount of 
law-breaking as water will seek its level. The restraint of law is 
in the knowledge of its certain execution. Remove that knowl- 
edge,—or, rather, replace it with a knowledge that the law will 
not be executed—and law is worse than no law, for it not only 
permits crime, but it teaches contempt of all restraining statutes. 

Third. The apathy of the public is a very large element in 
this sad condition of things. No one can doubt that the men of 
New York City who believe in law and order are a great majority. 
Their own pecuniary interests would make them so believe, even 
if they had no higher source of inspiration. This majority could 
sause the laws to be enforced instantly, if they should speak the 
word. But they will not speak the word. Why? Because they 
are so busied in their personal affairs that they will not give time 
to public affairs. They will say “God speed” to the reformer, 
and that is the last of it. They wish the city was orderly and 
law-observing; but for them to give, individually, a day or a 
dollar to make it so is out of the question. 

Fourth. The influence of partisan polities is a direct agency 
in sustaining the whisky colleges, and in staying the enforcement 
of the laws against them. The men whom both parties send to 
the legislature at Albany are nominated in these nurseries of 
crime. There the rank and file of voters congregate. As 
respectable citizens refuse to take part in polities and lift them to 
a plane of virtue, the candidates for place and power resort to the 
lowest characters and their correspondingly low haunts, to obtain 
their votes. Bargaining and bribery form the warp and woof of 
this style of political goods. Crime and its punishment are not 
the themes these statesmen love to ponder; but, rather, the means 
and plunder of a party victory. Before we can improve the 
moral aspect of New York, we must see our good men endowed 
with public spirit, and votes withheld from every candidate, how- 
ever “straight ” his nomination, who has a doubtful character. 

Fifth. The dilatoriness of officials in performing the fune- 
tions for which nominally they were elected, and for which 
actually they are paid, is an evil closely connected with the 
last cause mentioned. If a party end is to be gained by delay, 
officials know well how to be polite and put you off. When most 
of the aldermen of the city are keepers of groggeries, can 
officials afford to be very prompt in attending to excise cases? 
Is it not natural in such circumstances for policemen to “ not 
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see” it, and for police justices to find a flaw in the evidence, and 
district attorneys to have the calendar too full to put the case on? 
How easy it is to worry out a complainant with postponements, 
or, still better, to let the accused go off on a hundred dollars 
straw bail and to lock up the complainant in the House of 
Detention! The whole executive of the city is bound up indis- 
solubly with the rum interests, and therefore cannot act honestly 
against either the groggeriés or the crime they generate. 
Delays in execution of law spring chiefly from this cause, and 
not from any necessity in crowded calendar or deficient evidence. 

We have now succinctly given the causes (all closely related) 
of crime in the city of New York. We may add that, while 
these causes exist and crime is encouraged, yet the grosser forms 
of crime, such as murder and burglary, are generally met by a 
prompt and vigorous action on the part of all the executive 
authorities. There is in the public mind a desire to punish 
crime, but a strange unwillingness to prevent it by the execution 
of the preventive laws. Judges and juries, as well as district 
attorneys and the police, are ready to overlook or treat lightly 
the offenses which bear the relation to the grosser crimes that 
the bud does to the flower. In this sphere of the lesser law- 
breaking, political intrigue and bribery have their chosen field. 
The officer who would not think of avoiding duty in a murder 
ease will unhesitatingly consider a ten-dollar bill an ample 
reason for neglecting duty in an excise case, and the judge who 
would take any circumstantial evidence in a burglary case, and 
charge the jury to regard such evidence, will rule out all cireum- 
stantial evidence in a liquor case, and clear the party who has sold 
the whisky illegally, because the witnesses did not themselves drink 
the whisky! This is the common rule in all the New York courts. 

This method of procedure, besides being intrinsically wrong 
and base, shows an utter failure of moral perception on the part 
of the public authorities.. They have no clear and broad view of 
the character and connections of crime. The man who sold the 
whisky to the habitual drunkard is to be let off under some tech- 
nical excuse or with a trifling fine, but the drunkard inflamed by 
this man’s whisky, when he has gone home and cut his wife’s 
throat, is to be hanged. This is the sage discrimination of our 
magistrates. Moreover, these men determine what laws they will 
enforce and what laws they will not enforce. They make them- 
Selves practically a legislature above the legislature. 
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Some of the facts connected with this loose criminal system (for 
it is a system) are ludicrous, as well as shameful. For example, a 
policeman is forbidden by the rules of the commissioners to enter 
any liquor-saloon, or to touch any liquor. The courts then rule 
that only those who have entered a liquor-saloon, and tasted the 
liquor, can give evidence. Consequently, the policemen of the 
city, who are appointed to watch over the interests of the city, 
and to detect and arrest law-breakers, are entirely precluded 
from ever detecting or arresting an illegal whisky-seller. The 
entire executive arm of the city is paralyzed as respects the vast 
evil of illegal liquor-selling, and that by a well-understood sys- 
tematic arrangement on the part of the authorities. The police- 
man, placed under this system, is speedily demoralized. If he 
should innocently report a liquor-saloon as a suspicious place, he 
would be reprimanded by the captain, or sent to another pre- 
cinct. So he soon learns to keep his mouth shut on such sub- 
jects, and ere long he knows how to stand outside the liquor- 
saloon, and drink off the glass which the bar-keeper slyly hands 
him. 

If a company of citizens, at a great sacrifice of time and 
money, determine to prosecute any particular case, they meet 
with impediments from the beginning to the end. As we have 
seen, if the liquor is not tasted, the evidence is thrown out; if 
the liquor is tasted, then the taster is a miserable detective, a 
tempter to law-breaking, and such a man’s evidence ought to go 
for nothing. If, however, after every form of delay and quirk, 
the case is at last proved, then the district attorney has his 
chanee at worrying out the patience of the complainant, and 
months may elapse before an indictment is made, and the case 
brought into the final court. At length, when the trial actually 
takes place, every trick is used to get a liquor-loving jury, who 
will decide, not according to the evidence, but according to their 
sympathies. If the case successfully passes this ordeal, and the 
man is convicted, he is usually fined a few dollars, which he 
takes out of his vest pocket, and then goes back to his bar to do 
it all over again. If, after much reasoning with the judges to 
show them that fines are of no value in stopping these illegal pro- 
cedures, the sentence is to a month’s imprisonment, then you will 
find the sheriff, instead of taking his prisoner to the penitentiary, 
where striped clothes and shaved head would have been his lot, 
kindly permitting him to remain at the city prison, where he need 
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not afflict his person, but may enjoy his otium with cigars. 
These are the pleasant experiences of citizens who try to see law 
enforced against the will of the authorities. Now, it may be 
asked by the reader, what are the remedies that should be applied 
to this civic disease? Perhaps an experience of some years in 
the midst of this evil may qualify us to answer the question, and 
we commend the answer to the citizens of all large cities. 

First. Let the city’s polities be separated from the country’s 
politics. Let the question in the city be one of personal fitness, 
by high moral qualities, for the official station. This may be 
begun by a man boldly voting for the nominee of the opposite 
party where he is manifestly the candidate of higher moral 
character. When many will do this, it can be made a custom, 
and politicians will learn not to rely on tieir party lines in our 
city affairs. Let the newspapers in favor of public morals speak 
out for this independent style of city votjng for local magistrates. 
This will be the death of “ machines,” and all the corruption they 
manufacture. It will teach parties to vie with each other in 
nominating high-minded men, and the city would no more be 
disgraced by putting low rum-sellers and ignorant rowdies into 
places of trust and responsibility. 

Second, Let every citizen take personal interest in the city’s 
welfare. Each citizen should be willing to give both time and 
money to the common welfare. His very citizenship, with all that 
it is worth, makes him a debtor to the city so far forth as to give 
a watchful eye and a helping hand to the enforcement of law. It 
is a small type of man that says, “I pay my taxes and that is 
enough,” and that thus offers to his city only his compulsory aid. 
Where is the voluntary aid that our city has a moral right to 
look for? Let a citizen, when he sees a law broken, take the 
trouble to make a complaint and appear as witness, even though 
it take several hours of his time from his business or his pleas- 
ures. Let him see that his own neighborhood is kept free from 
pollution. Let him encourage others to do likewise, and let him 
contribute to any approved organization which has for its objeet 
the enforcement of law. And when election day arrives, let him 
see to it that nothing prevents him from casting his vote, and 
that only for honest men. 

Third. Let each community organize a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime, which, composed of well-known and trusted citizens, 
shall have the confidence of the community, and which shall use 
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all diligence to see that the laws are enforced, and that the officers 
of the law who fail to do their duty are exposed. In every truly 
democratic community such a vigilance committee (in its literal 
and simple meaning) should be found, doing nothing in secret, 
nor acting in the slightest degree extra leges, but letting bad 
officers know that they are watched, and encouraging good 
officers, who too often now are forced into a timid position by 
their evil colleagues. The moral power of a community can thus 
be concentrated, and be made irresistible. 

When a citizen looks after a particular disorder, reports it to 
the authorities, and follows it up with such attention as will help 
the officers of justice to procure evidence and obtain conviction, 
right-minded and upright officers always commend the act, and 
thank the citizen for giving time and energy to assist them in 
establishing the order of the city. In like manner, a society 
which simply helps the officers of the law to detect and punish 
crime (and so prevent crime) will always be gratefully appre- 
ciated by upright officials who have the city’s interest at heart. 
The talk of collusion, interference, officiousness, irresponsible 
power is found to emanate always from the rogues, who see in 
the vigilance committee a formidable enemy. .From the same 
souree comes the ery of extreme morality against detectives as 
wicked tempters. The law-breakers are greatly concerned lest the 
morality of the community should be injured by these volunteer 
societies. The same virtuous law-breakers declare the register- 
ing of the names of those who frequent dens of infamy to be a 
fearful infringement wpon personal liberty. These illegal houses 
are under the ban of the law, and accordingly should be exposed, 
but it is a crime in the eyes of these critics of Law and Order 
societies to expose those who, by their constant custom, maintain 
these sinks of lawlessness and vice. That such nonsense should 
be soberly considered for a moment by the respectable journals 
is a reflection on their perspicacity. Every right movement is 
capable of being perverted in the details of its application. 
Every officer of the city may levy blackmail. We would not 
therefore abolish offices, but punish the particular offenders. So 
a society’s agents may prove false, and use blackmailing threats, 
without affecting the importance of the society’s funetions. These 
individual cases of wrong-doing will be found in all things 
human, but it is only the illogical or the designing who can make 
the destruction of the society a necessary sequitur from this prem- 
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ise. Surely no just reason can be assigned why, when a house 
of ill-fame is broken up,—a house that has been a festering moral 
sore in the neighborhood,—the public record of the event should 
not contain the names of A, B, and C, who were found in it as 
parts of its iniquity. An outery against this seems to come from 
the editors, and others who have personal reasons for a profound 
silence on the part of witnesses on this head. Such a record is 
no more blackmailing than it is slander. It is a truthful record 
of a fact in police duty which the public ought to know. One 
might just as righteously object to the publication of the names 
of the receivers of stolen goods. It is high time such squeamish- 
ness should give way to common sense and the demands of the 
public good. 

We have pointed out three remedies for our civic disease. 
We do not believe they would prove a perfect cure; but we are 
sure they would reduce the amount of crime to very small pro- 
portions. Some improvements in our laws would greatly help 
the work of a true reform. Laws that would limit the discretion 
of excise commissioners, district attorneys, and judges would be 
most wholesome, and would make justice more certain; for now 
the uncertainty of punishment adequate to the crime or misde- 
meanor weakens the force of law. Take away from excise com- 
missioners the power to determine what applicant has a good 
moral character, by making twenty of his immediate neighbors 
responsible for the decision ; take away the power of the district 
attorney to postpone excise cases and other cases of (supposed) 
petty offenses, by setting apart certain days of each month exelu- 
sively for such cases; take away the power of judges to let off a 
defiant law-breaker with a nominal fine, by making imprisonment 
the only punishment for a second offense, and you will have done 
much to make your reform feasible. The law might, also, rightly 
allow the complainant’s expenses to be paid out of the fine, on 
conviction ; for it is hardly fair for a citizen of public spirit to 
consume his time and attention on a case of law-breaking, and 
then have to pay out of his own pocket the cost of his philan- 
thropie and patriotic work. A law that would limit the number 
of places where liquor is sold by the glass, and reduce the eight 
thousand in New York to one thousand, would be of advantage 
in many respects, but chiefly that it would permit the officials of 
the city to have complete surveillance over these dangerous 
sources of crime. The great number now baffle all watching. 
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If our philosophy be right, the treatment of the breach of the 
excise laws should be most stern and severe. The places where 
crime is hatched should receive special attention, and every item 
of the law be fully and faithfully enforced. Instead of this, we find 
that just here the law is a practical nullity, except as a vigilance 
committee presses it in some particular instances. The police 
patrolmen, the roundsmen, the sergeants, the captains, the in- 
spectors, the superintendent, and the four police commissioners, 
all know that every rum-bar on Broadway and Bowery is open on 
Sunday, directly against the law. They see the lights within, 
they hear the clinking of glasses and shouts of revelry, and they 
observe the habitués of the places going in by the back door ; and 
yet these guardians of the city and sworn executors of the law 
will not lift a finger to stop this lawlessness. We have already 
considered the reasons why they will not. We mention the fact 
again, in order to impress upon our readers the importance 
of effecting a revolution in a public opinion which connives at 
such neglect of duty, and of bringing these manufactories of 
crime into the foreground for regulation and the exact enforce- 
ment of law. 

We have taken New York City as our text, because of that 
city we have a thorough and accurate knowledge ; but the prin- 
ciples, as well as the facts, will doubtless apply to all the large 
cities of our country, and hence our article, we trust, will not 
have a merely local interest or value. We have not used rhetor- 
ical appeals, or spread before our readers heart-rending pictures 
of vice and crime. We wish to arouse something deeper than 
emotion or sentiment. We wish to convince the reason and estab- 
lish a firm basis of principle, from which systematic action may 
be expected to grow. The appeal is to the common sense of citi- 
zens. We have no patent theory, or radical measure of moral 
reform to propose; but ask our fellow-citizens to take time to 
consider this great fundamental question of crime and punish- 
ment in the community, to see what their duty is in the premises, 
and TO DO IT. 

Howarp CRosBy. 
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WASHINGTON, in his message to the Third Congress, said : 
“There is a rank due to the United States among nations which 
will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the reputation of 
weakness. If we desire to avoid insult we must be able to 
repel it; if we desire to secure peace—one of the most powerful 
instruments of our prosperity—it must be known at all times 
that we are ready for war.” 

Madison said: “If America should have vessels at all, she 
should have enough for all the purposes intended; to do her 
own carrying, to form a school for seamen, laying the founda- 
tion of a navy, and to be able to support herself against the 
interference of foreigners.” 

Jefferson, in his famous Report on Commeree, said: “ Our 
navigation involves still higher considerations. As a branch 
of industry, it is valuable; but as a resource of defense essen- 
tial. The position and circumstances of the United States leave 
them nothing to fear from their land-board, and nothing to desire 
beyond their present rights. But on the sea-board they are open 
to injury, and they have there, too, a commerce which must be 
protected. This can only be done by possessing a respectable 
body of citizen seamen, and of artisans and establishments in 
readiness for ship-building. If particular nations grasp at undue 
shares (of commerce or carrying), and more especially if they 
seize on the means of the United States to convert them into 
aliment for their own strength and withdraw them entirely from 
the support of those to whom they belong, defensive and pro- 
tecting measures become necessary on the part of the nation 
whose marine resources are thus invaded, or it will be disarmed 
of its defense, its productions will be at the merey of the nation 
which has possessed itself exclusively of the means of carrying 
them, and its politics may be influenced by those who command 
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its commerce. The carriage of our own commodities, if once 
established in another channel, cannot be resumed in the moment 
we desire. If we lose the seamen and artisans whom it now 
oceupies, we lose the present means of marine defense, and time 
will be requisite to raise up others, when disgrace or losses shall 
bring home to our feelings the evils of having abandoned them.” 

These are not the words of ship-builders or ship-owners, but 
of three of the wisest and most far-sighted of our earlier states- 
men. No one will question their patriotism, nor that they were 
seeking the best good of their country. The patriotic policy 
which they laid down was sustained both in our merchant marine 
and navy until the introduction of steam into the world’s navies. 
Before that time, when all were alike dependent on wind and 
sail, no nation excelled ours in skillful and daring enterprise on 
the sea. It is since that introduction, and more especially since 
our civil war, that we have lost position, both in our naval power 
and merchant marine. Our Government appears to have had no 
settled policy with regard to either great interest, while foreign 
nations have paid close and increasing attention to both. As 
for the navy, a make-shift system has been followed. Whenever 
anything has been done, it has been under the stress of emer- 
gency, when all was confusion and alarm, and when an attempt 
was made to break up the Government, and the work of a year 
must be crowded into three months. The ery, “ We must do the 
best we can in the crisis,” has often been heard by our people; 
and when the crisis was over,—some sort of means to weather it 
having been patched up at enormous expense,—the same listless, 
indifferent policy has been again pursued. This course has cost 
the country many times more millions of dollars than were 
needed, if properly expended, to have made and maintained 
for us the most powerful navy and most profitable marine 
afloat. Yet, when all was done, what was there to show for it? 
This course has brought us to a condition of which Jefferson’s 
words were only too prophetic. Particular nations have grasped 
at undue shares of our ocean-carrying; through neglect of pro- 
tecting measures, we have been disarmed of defense; our 
products are at the merey of foreign nations, and our polities 
have long felt the evils of foreign influence. It is time this was 
changed. 

I propose to show our present naval condition, the costly con- 
sequences of naval weakness in the past, the urgent necessity to 
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provide naval protection for the future, and to suggest a plan to 
provide this protection in the most economical and effective 
way,—a way at once profitable to the Government and promotive 
of our commerce. 

The United States has thirteen thousand five hundred miles 
of coast—fronting on two oceans and indented by a thousand 
harbors—to protect. Claiming like protection, also, are a coast 
marine and trade nearly, if not quite, equal to the entire foreign 
trade of the country, subject to be eut to pieces or broken up at 
any moment by a foreign power. I do not need to argue that 
first duty of government to provide for the proper protection of 
its people and property against attack on land or sea. As Seere- 
tary of the Navy Toucey said, in his report for 1860: 


‘“‘That we must have a navy for protection and defense; that we must 
have the means of continuing it in existence, and of employing it; that the 
duty of providing both has been devolved on the Federal Government, are 
self-evident propositions. To be able at any time, at short notice, to throw a 
powerful naval force upon any given point where our interests are threatened, 
or the lives of American citizens are in jeopardy, is not only a constitutional 
duty, but one of the safest, most beneficent, and salutary powers that can be 
intrusted to official hands under a republican form of government. A policy 
of naval strength is essential to the protection of our coasts and commerce, 
and of American citizens and their property on the ocean and in distant 
countries; to the preservation of peace, the efficiency of negotiation, the 
general advancement of our commercial interests, the maintenance of our 
appropriate position among nations, and the prompt vindication of our rights 
and of the honor of the country.” 


What protection has the United States provided for its coast 
and coasting trade? 

Again, our surplus products sent by ship to foreign markets 
amounted in 1870 to about 2,500,000 tons; in 1880 to over 15,000,- 
000 tons, valued at $1,589,472,093; and in 1890, at anything like a 
proportionate increase, will be upward of 50,000,000 tons. We 
have for many years been paying from $70,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 a year in freight money to foreign carriers, are now pay- 
ing $140,000,000, and this amount must increase proportionately 
with our exports. Our products are carried almost entirely in 
foreign bottoms, and are therefore liable at any time to be 
endangered by foreign complications. Suppose the three nations 
which are doing the principal part of our carrying—England, 
France, and Germany—should become involved in war. The 
first thing would be to attack each other’s ships, and in destroy- 
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ing those ships destroy our products. We might then have the 
unpleasant experience of seeing the privateers of hostile nations 
lying in wait off Sandy Hook, to prey upon any ship that vent- 
ured to put out to sea loaded with our cargoes. What means 
have we to guard this great interest? What redress could 
national law give us in such a case? What could we do to 
secure the carrying of our products, having no ships of our own, 
nor the skilled labor to produce them, and being unable to buy 
them of England in such emergency? What danger should we 
then be in, through pursuing a policy of dependence upon foreign 
carriers and ship-builders? Would we for a moment allow our 
railroad system of transportation to be subject to such risks and 
chances? Yet is not the steam-ship line simply the continuation 
of the trunk line road to market? We cannot be safe unless the 
whole road is equally under our control at all times. Has the 
United States to-day this control or the power to procure it in 
ease of sudden requirement? In this I have only pointed out 
what would be our condition if we were not directly involved in 
the war. I need not comment on what our condition would be if 
we were a party to it. 

We have, it is true, a comparatively small amount of tonnage 
left in the foreign trade. But what protection has Government 
even for the little that is left? The mention of our navy only 
excites a smile. We have practically no means of protection 
whatever for any of these national interests. We could not to- 
day properly repulse an attack made by the weakest naval power 
of Europe. To face the fact squarely is the surest way to a 
remedy. 

The common answer to statements of fact like these is, I am 
aware, that we are in no danger of attack ; that we are, and shall 
remain, free from European complications; and that peace will 
be our perpetual possession. But that is no answer at all. It is 
a nation’s duty to guard against the possibility, as well as the 
probability, of attack. The same answer would doubtless have 
been given in 1858. In fact, in that year the Secretary of the 
Navy said: “ All our past experience has evinced the necessity of 
an increase of the navy. ... Although it may be delayed, 
yet the time will soon come when this policy will be foreed upon 
us under circumstances of great disadvantage, if not voluntarily 
adopted.” The increase asked for was not granted, small as it 
was; but how soon that prediction was verified, though the 
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assault came not from without, but on that land-board which Jef- 
ferson deemed secure. But, aside from our own prospects of war, 
I have shown that, in a war between foreign nations, we should 
be the greatest sufferers through the delay and endangering of 
our products on their way to market. And what does the condi- 
tion of the great European nations to-day make the more proba- 
ble, peace or war? The following will give answer: 


STANDING ARMIES OF THE LEADING NATIONS. 


Nations. No. enlisted men. Annual expense. 


Russia msi latad-a ie eto als ACai seca wc $144,216,000 
France .... noe a rm: .... 471,000 100,000,000 
Germany .. 420,000 92,574,000 
Spain... Aan He ... 330,000 49,147,000 
296,000 50,680,000 

yer aie 200,000 37,984,000 

Gre vat Britain. 192,000 83,800,000 
British India, natives in British service 123,862 100,000,000 
United States ..... ; 27,976 30,240,000 


Total.... : .2,768,838 $694,629,000 


STANDING NAVIES OF THE LEADING NATIONS. 


No. officers, 


Nations. 
seamen, etc. 


No. ships. Annual expense. 


Great Britain... . .... 58,800 400 $52,935,000 
France ...... .. 47,500 226 40,799,000 
Russia ic . 42,169 150 20,000,000 
Spain . penwith 12,048 138 6,536,000 
Italy ..... oaidcnand 10,800 66 7,544,000 
United States os 8,250 139* 15,022,000 
Germany ..... , .. 7,365 60 11,165,000 
Austria ...... na . 8,014 68 4,600,000 
Brazil aa see. Oe 6: 9,994,000 
Sweden ‘ ; . 6,141 141 1,353,000 


Total 
Total armies and navies... .2, 








€ 
g 
‘ 


7,271 1,451 $169,948,000 
3,109 864,577,000 


0 
ITE 

This shows, then, that the leading nations of the world 
employ in their standing armies and navies nearly three million 


* More than one-half this number are tugs, worn-out sailing-vessels, and 
monitors for harbor defense, as will appear hereafter. 
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men, at an annual expense of over eight hundred and sixty 
million dollars. If to this were added the amount paid for the 
maintenance of militia reserves, the cost of arms and implements, 
of ships and fortifications, the grand total would be more than 
three thousand millions. Yet this immense preparation for war, 
with its great expense, originated from the brains of the wisest 
and greatest statesmen of the various European nations. No 
wonder the London “ Times,” in view of these things, said of a 


proposed increase of the German army : 


‘‘ What is disturbing in the matter is the vivid revelation it affords of the 
terrible condition of the armed truce in which Europe exists from day to day. 
By wisdom and firmness, statesmen may avert a collision of these armed 
forces, but such an achievement will need incessant vigilance and patience. 
At such a time, England ought to hold herself as free as possible from all 
unnecessary entanglements, in order to be able, if necessary, to make her 
voice heard at some critical moment when the whole course of European his- 
tory might be hanging in the balance. Far greater issues to the world are 
now at stake in Europe than in any other quarter of the globe, and, in decid- 
ing them, England may have a still more beneficent part to play than ever 
she has yet fulfilled. To play it effectively, she must be strong, and she 
should be at peace.” 


Suppose this collision were to come to-morrow, what effect 
would it have on our foreign trade, we having no means to meet 
the emergency? What effect would it have on the delivery of 
these fifteen million tons of surplus products which we are send- 
ing abroad, and on whose quick and safe delivery so largely 
depend the prosperity and financial security of the country? 
We, too, need to be strong and at peace. But with our present 
dependence upon foreign carriers, we should be helpless in case 
of emergency. We could neither carry nor protect our products, 
to say nothing of being powerless to take the opportunity that 
would be offered in part to regain the carrying trade that was 
taken from us during our civil strife. We could not meet the 
enormous demand that a foreign war would make upon our 
products, for want of ships and of means to build them. Wash- 
ington’s idea was the true one—that we are only prepared for 
peace when we are prepared for war. 

If ever nation paid the penalty of non-preparation, this nation 
paid it in blood and treasure during our civil war. For want of 
preparation we suffered everything short of the destruction of 
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our Government. Our wonderful recuperative power, however, 
made us soon forget our great losses caused by neglect. What 
was our naval condition before the war broke out? 

In 1858 we had above five million tons of sea-going tonnage, 
and stood second only to England as a commercial power. What 
navy had we to protect this tonnage? Of steam we had this 
formidable fleet: Fourteen wooden steamers, eight of them of 
three thousand tons each, speed not to exceed nine knots; three 
side-wheel steamers, of no efficiency as war steamers ; two tenders, 
one dispatch-boat. This fleet was scattered. Of sail we had ten 
ships of the line, two of them unseaworthy ; ten frigates, only 
two of them serviceable ; twenty sloops, eleven of them useless; 
and some store-ships. The Secretary of the Navy recommended 
converting the eight ships of the line into steam frigates, as they 
were of little value as they were. The importance of speed, he 
said, could not be too highly estimated. Of two war vessels, 
equal otherwise, the one having greatest speed would possess a 
decisive advantage, and in a contest be most sure to win. Wind 
could no longer be relied upon in naval warfare—steam was the 
essential. Yet there was not a fast steam vessel in the whole 
navy. The Secretary declared it was impossible, with the exist- 
ing naval force, to give adequate protection to the persons and 
property of American citizens on land and sea in all parts of the 
world. But his appeals for appropriations to rebuild old vessels 
and build ten new war steamers that were imperatively required, 
went unheeded. 

Mr. Toucey did all that one man could to impress upon Con- 
gress the need of a more powerful navy, in order to maintain our 
rights and the honor of the country. But practically our naval 
condition remained little better in 1860 than it was in 1858. What 
was the result? While in 1860 the Secretary could not get from 
Congress an appropriation of a million, in a year afterward the 
Government was spending millions for naval purposes; building 
ships of green timber, which rotted in many cases before they 
could be launched ; buying ships wherever they could be had at 
any price, and leaving their place in the carrying trade to be 
filled by foreign carriers; doing the best that could be done in 
the rush of an emergency, and paying roundly for it; spending 
millions where thousands would have gone further if properly 
expended in time of peace. The following shows the war 
expenditure for seven years : 
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EXPENDITURES OF THE WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS.* 

Years. Army. Navy. 

1860 $16,472,203 $11,514,650 

1861 23,001,531 12,387,157 

1862. 389,173,562 42,640,353 

1863 603,314,412 63,261,235 

1864 690,391,049 85,704,963 

1865 1,030,690,400 122,617,434 

1866.... 283,154,676 43,285,662 

The want of a strong navy to effectively blockade the South- 
ern coast at the beginning of the contest was our weak point. 
Had we expended between 1850 and 1860 even the $42,000,000 
that were granted in 1862, and to that extent built up a steam 
navy suitable to our commerciai position, we could have closed 
every Southern port, and, by shutting off the sources of supply, 
have terminated the war within a year. This was the opinion 
not only of Secretary Seward, but of other eminent statesmen. 
A glance at the expenditures subsequent to 1862, as given above, 
will show somewhat of the financial saving such a termination 
would have effected. Who can estimate the value of the lives 
and property that would have been saved in such an event? 

What cid our Government do in its extremity? Probably the 
best that could have been done at such a time, as I have said. 
And in what I say of our naval expenditures I am not criticising 
what was done; I am condemning only the want of preparation, 
the do-nothing policy that allowed us to reach such a time unpre- 
pared. The terrible cost and loss were an inevitable result of 
that neglect. 

Secretary Welles’s report, in 1868, shows that the number of 
vessels built and begun by and for the Government, after the 
firing on Sumter, was one hundred and seventy-nine, at a 
total cost of some $80,000,000. Of these about one-half were 
built in the navy-yards, though the power to create them 
there came from the private workshops; the rest, together 
with all the engines, were built in private yards, the Govern- 
ment, with all its navy-yards, not having the means to build 


* These enormous sums, it should be remembered, were not gold, but our 
depreciated currency. Through want of preparation, the Government credit 
had broken down, and its money during this expenditure was worth only 
fifty cents on the dollar, so that really double the price was paid for every- 
thing. Add to this the sum paid by States, counties, and cities to send men 
to the field, and the immense cost will be seen. 
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an iron-clad. The most important war-ships were not finished 
until after the war was over, and no less than one hundred 
and twenty of the vessels were not ready for use until 1863 and 
1864, long after the contest should have been and would have 
been ended had our navy possessed even fifty good iron and 
steam war-vessels in 1861. It was a well-known fact that a great 
part of these vessels and of our vast naval expenditure were 
undertaken by the Government, not to crush out the Southern 
Confederacy, but to meet the emergencies threatening us from 
other quarters; to serve as precautionary measures against the 
unfriendly feeling that existed and was growing against us in 
England and other foreign countries. And great credit is due to 
the wise and courageous leaders of our Government who took 
the responsibility of those measures in behalf of the Union. 
Had they not sueceeded, what a spectacle we should present to 
the world to-day as a divided country—two nations fighting per- 
petually against each other’s best interests, instead of a prosperous 
and indivisible Union. In the building of these ships, also, was 
proven the marvelous energy and ability and resources of our 
people when called upon to meet a sudden crisis. 

In addition to the ships built, the Government bought four 
hundred and ninety-seven ships of all sorts in character, tonnage, 
and price, at an expense of about forty millions more. It was 
impossible to stop to consider the fitness of these vessels for 
anything but the immediate requirements of the nation, nor was 
it a time to think about expense. It is not strange, therefore, 
though it is a striking comment on the consequences of not pro- 
viding proper defense at the proper time, that after the war three 
hundred and sixty-three of these purchased ships were sold for 
what could be got for them at public auction, while ninety-seven 
more were lost, destroyed, or sunk as obstructions during the 
war, leaving but thirty-seven still in service in 1868. All this 
was necessary in a war with an enemy that had no navy. What 
would have been our position if we had been attacked by a 
nation that had a navy? 

Whatever there is in our naval record that is unpleasant to 
reflect upon, was due entirely to a lack of the proper means of 
naval defense. That should be borne in mind. The glorious 
deeds of our naval heroes, and the great things done with what 
resources were obtainable, fill famous chapters of our history 
that are familiar. 
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But it may be said by some that, while our naval condition 
was so pitiable in 1860, it is far superior to-day, through the navy 
that was built up during the war. Unfortunately, that is not the 
case ; while, if we compare the naval progress we have made 
since 1860 with the naval progress made by the chief European 
nations, it will be found that we are far more incompetent and 
unprepared to meet an attack than we were in 1860. Let us look 
at the condition of our navy to-day. 

The one hundred and thirty-nine ships accredited to the United 
States in the table above make a fictitious showing of strength. 
What is the character of these ships? According to the navy 
register of 1879, sixty-seven were steam sea-going vessels of war 
of all classes ; twenty-two were sea-going sailing vessels of war ; 
twenty-four were iron-clads, for coast and harbor defense ; two 
were torpedo vessels, and the remainder were tugs, dispatch-boats, 
ete. Regarding this fleet, the Naval Committee of the House of 
Representatives reported as follows: “Small as the number of 
our naval vessels is, as compared with the other navies of the 
world, in real fighting power the navy is infinitely smaller, and it 
is time Congress and the country should face the fact and provide 
the remedy.” Going into the details, we find that the sailing ves- 
sels are “ old worthies of a past age,” only five of them in bare 
condition for navigation, none of them fit for any war service 
whatever. Of the twenty-four iron-clads, only fourteen are in 
condition for effective service, and not one of them carries a rifled 
gun. This leaves us only the sixty-seven steam vessels—the navy 
proper—to consider. The five “ first-rates,” which were originally 
fine war-ships, are now classed as obsolete, and practically out of 
use for war. Of the twenty-seven “ second-rates,” but nine are 
fit for sea, seven are worthless and to be sold, three are rotten on 
the stocks, the rest are disabled or under repair. Of the twenty- 
nine “ third-rates,” six are laid up as worthless, six are undergo- 
ing repair, two are antiquated paddle-wheel steamers, of no 
naval value; the remaining fifteen are small cruising vessels, none 
of them of a thousand tons, or able to be effective in a war with 
a modern naval power. In this whole fleet of steamers, but one 
has a speed of fourteen knots, three have a speed of thirteen, 
four a speed of perhaps twelve knots. The rest are slow, large 
consumers of coal, and furnished with a style of machinery long 
since discarded by even the merchant marine of the world. No 
one of them could overhaul an ordinary merchantman. Yet 
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speed is the first and indispensable element of success in naval 
warfare to-day. These figures are all taken from Congressional 
reports, and are authentic. They show that we have but twenty- 
four ships of war that could go to sea in case of attack on us, 
and that not one of these is a first-rate war-ship; hence, that we 
have practically no means of naval defense worthy of the name. 
We are liable to insult, because it is known all over the world 
that we are not able to repel it—the condition Washington urgently 
advised the nation to avoid. Our utter naval weakness was made 
apparent in 1875, when trouble with Spain seemed imminent. 
Attempt was made to put in shape some of the old iron monitors 
that were built in a hurry in the midst of our war, and useless as 
modern war-ships. None of them were capable of making seven 
knots an hour; but we had nothing else, and must patch up 
something to make a show. 

To take care of this navy, which certainly is not strong enough 
to take care of itself, we have eight navy-yards, valued at one 
hundred million dollars. Itis anquestionably wise to maintain 
these as a reserve power. But in these yards there are not facili- 
ties to produce a single iron-clad, nor can the plates required for 
such a vessel be made in this country; so that, if we wanted to 
reconstruct our navy to-day, we could not do it without buying 
the armor plating from Great Britain. Then these yards employ 
only some three thousand men, while they have capacity for sixty 
thousand. It is not our policy to keep a large working force in 
them while at peace, nor to make them schools to educate skilled 
mechanics. For these, in ease of emergency, the Government 
has relied upon the private ship-yards and workshops, and it was 
the sixty thousand workmen called from these private sources 
that filled the empty navy-yards, and made them of service in the 
time of our need. How invaluable to our Government then 
proved this army of mechanics, raised from those practical schools 
of industry which the policy of the free trade and free ship advo- 
cate would have shut up, leaving us dependent upon foreigners 
for the means of defense, instead of having the power within 
ourselves to produce them. Soldiers and sailors may be obtained 
at any time ; not so skilled mechanies. They must be trained up, 
year by year, and no amount of money could procure them, at 
short notice, for a country that had them not in its workshops. 

It should be said here, in justice, that our want has never 
been for trained, brave, and efficient men, whether in command 
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or in the ranks. In our navy we have always had men of talent 
in their profession equal to any who can be named in the naval 
annals of the world. That we should retain a naval force of so 
high character and efficiency, with so inadequate a fleet, is a 
great credit to our nationality. In case of a naval war to-mor- 
row, we could send into it some of the best naval material, in 
men, in the world; but to send them into it in any war-ships we 
possess would be like the blunder of sending the Six Hundred to 
their death in the charge at Balaklava. Every American recalls 
with pride the naval achievements in our late war, and in that 
more especially naval war of 1812, where our naval forces incon- 
testably proved their superiority, and won for this country such 
recognition and prestige on the ocean as we could not compel 
to-day. Our whole naval record from 1775 down is a noble one, 
making our position now appear but the more unworthy and 
pitiable by contrast. 

In view of the facts, which are open to study for all, I think 
there will be no question that this nation is destitute of a navy 
adequate either to defend its coast and harbors, its coasting 
trade, and its flag on the high seas, or to make aggressive war- 
fare on the commerce of any nation that might attack it. Its 
condition is lamentable and dangerous, and utterly without 
excuse in a nation so great, prosperous, and powerful in other 
ways. The practical question is, How can this condition be 
changed into what it ought to be in the best and most economical 
way? Must we maintain a large and expensive navy, as the 
European nations do, or can the end of protection be secured 
with less cost? 

The policy of this Government has always been opposed to 
the maintenance of a large standing army and navy, to eat up 
the substance and place a heavy tax on the prosperity of the 
people. Its land policy has been to maintain the nucleus of an 
army, and to rely for defense in emergency upon the militia, 
which is supported by Congress and the States at a comparatively 
insignificant expense. There is no doubt that our resources are 
ample under this system, and it is both wise and cheap. The 
naval policy has been similar, to maintain a small navy. But 
here the essential difference of conditions has been overlooked. 
Soldiers can be called out, and volunteers enlisted, and march 
away at a day’s notice on the land; but while sailors may be 
enlisted in plenty, they must have ships in which to go forth to 
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battle on the sea. No matter how small the naval force may be, 
the Government, in order to be safe, must keep up a naval fleet 
in readiness for action. We have not done this. How can we 
do it so as to make our naval policy also wise and cheap? 

In the discussion of this matter of naval defense which has 
taken place of late years, much has been said about making pro- 
vision for the safety of our harbors and coast,—and it cannot be 
done too soon,—but scarcely anything about inflicting punish- 
ment upon an enemy. This is, however, one of the most important 
features of naval power. Look at it a moment, taking England’s 
position as an example. She cannot raise her own bread, and is 
dependent upon the outside world for the raw material—except 
coal and iron—to keep her factories running and her people 
employed. She has more money invested in ships and manufact- 
ure than France, Germany, and Italy—I might almost say the 
whole of Europe—together. She has to sell five-sixths of the 
products of her factories in exchange for bread and raw material, 
consuming only one-sixth at home; and these products are sent 
to the world’s markets in her ships, which are also carriers, to a 
great extent, for the other nations. Her road to market is the 
common highway of all nations, the sea. No blow could be 
struck at her with so deadly effect as to attack her commerce, 
for this strikes at her factories. What effect would it have on 
her—since nations study their own condition as well as their 
enemy’s before going to war—to know that we had a fleet ready 
to prey upon her $700,000,000 worth of shipping? And would 
not a like knowledge on the part of other nations, also suscept- 
ible of attack in this way, tend to give this nation strength and 
dignity ? 

The protection of our harbors is neither a difficult nor a costly 
problem to solve. This secured, we do not need a great and 
expensive navy proper, like the European navies. But what ships 
of war we have should be of the most improved and effective 
class. In obtaining these, we have the benefit of the expensive 
experiments made by the European governments. Experience 
has proved that the first requisite is speed, which gives a wonder- 
ful advantage either in attack or retreat. To attain this, a million 
dollars might be spent on one ship, and though the maximum 
speed might not be required five times in the ship’s life, it might 
be of more value and importance to the nation in a crisis than 
ten times its cost. One iron-clad of great speed would be more 
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effective than three slow ones of the same size and equipment. 
Fifty ships of this class would, of themselves, make a powerful 
navy. But beyond this we need a naval resource, readily within 
reach, yet costing the Government nothing in time of peace. 
The question is how we can, in the best and cheapest way, obtain 
such a resource. I take this opportunity to submit a plan by 
which I believe we can secure to the nation these important 
benefits. 

The plan starts with the construction of one hundred fast 
iron screw steam-ships, to be divided into five classes. All to be 
engaged in the foreign trade. 


20 of these ships should be of 4000 tons burden, with a speed 
of 16 knots. 

20 of 4000 tons, with a speed of 15 knots. 

20 of 3500 “ “ - @ * 

20 of 3000 “= * “3 5 « 

20 of 2500 “ * Bs * 








The last twenty to have a draft of water not exceeding, when 
loaded, fourteen feet, so as to enter some of our Southern ports. 
This would make a carrying capacity of 340,000 tons. Each vessel 

would make a voyage monthly, and, with the back cargo, would 

be equal to a carrying capacity of 8,160,000 tons per year. 

Deduct from this 25 per cent., as the vessels may not run full, 

and we should have 6,120,000 tons per year. Add to this our 

present carrying capacity, and we should have over 8,500,000 

tons of commerce. The average price of carrying to foreign 

markets for several years past has not been less than $7.50 per 

ton; this would make $63,750,000. Those ships, being fast, ‘ 
would earn in passage money at least $7,000,000, or a total 

earning of over $70,000,000 yearly. This amount of gold 

retained in the country and distributed among our own mechan- 

ies and merchants, would strengthen our financial condition, 

make money cheaper and consequently lessen the cost of ships, 

as well as other articles manufactured in this country. The 

next feature of the plan is, How is this result to be accom- 

plished? No man will question the fact that England, with her 

great advantages of cheap labor and cheap capital, commenced 

such a work as contemplated above about forty years ago, and 

in that time has expended on mail service, and in opening up 
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new markets which give her the grand position she holds to-day 
on the ocean, $200,000,000, or an average of $5,000,000 per year, 
and she yet continues the same wise policy where needed. France 
is doing this very thing to-day, and even more than England, 
for she pays a bounty on the building of the ship. And not 
only have England and France spent enormous sums in this 
direction, they have also expended millions on great navies to 
keep the road open for those pioneers of commerce. Indeed, 
England and France both made a great mistake when planning 
those vessels of commerce, in not having done it so that in an 
emergency they could be converted into vessels of war, thereby 
saving the expense of those great navies. In my plan, I pro- 
pose to avoid that mistake ; for, if our Government will encourage 
the construction of those ships, this can be done without very 
much additional cost to the merchant. 

Suppose our Government were to appropriate each year 
from three to five million dollars, as might be required, with the 
objects in view of carrying our mails and opening new markets 
to our increasing manufactured and agricultural productions, 
thus guarding against the complications of a European war by 
having our commerce under our own flag, and building up a 
steam navy superior to any we have ever had, and equal to any 
now afloat under any flag. Such a course, I say, with the present 
cheapness of capital, and the knowledge that our Government 
had adopted a similar policy to that of England and France, 
would inspire such confidence in the minds of our merchants 
and men of capital that they would furnish the capital for the 
accomplishment of so grand an object, not merely, perhaps, 
through any patiiotic motive, but from the knowledge that the 
investment would pay. I know one man from whom one-quarter 
of the amount needed to construct the whole fleet could be 
procured at once, on the following basis: 

The Government to advertise—giving an equal chanee to the 
ship-owners and capitalists of the whole nation—for the building 
of such steamers, to run on such service for a term of ten years, 
these ships to conform in speed and tonnage to those above clas- 
sified, to be built on plans approved by the Government, limit- 
ing the mail service to a certain amount per mile, according to 
speed and tonnage, to be given to the lowest bidder. 

The following drawings [pages 191 and 194| represent a ship 
as a merchantman altered to an iron-clad cruiser. 











Scale, 120 feet to 1 inch. 
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This alteration, when required, could be made in thirty days ; 
our eight navy-yards doing sixteen, and private yards the rest. 
The plans are so arranged, by provisions in the original con- 
struction, that it would not cost the merchant more than $5,000 
extra on each ship. They could be taken at any time under 
charter by the Government, and having the armor plates ready in 
its own yards, they could be put into service in the time specified. 

When the vessels are ngt required for war purposes, the armor 
could be taken off at not more than $2,000 cost, and the ship 
again put to her legitimate work. This fleet would give us more 
and better protection than we ever had from our present or past 
navy. These one hundred iron-clads, manned by six thousand 
men, would be the best practical school for Annapolis graduates, 
giving them such practical knowledge of the harbors of their 
own and of foreign countries as would be of inestimable value 
to them and to the nation. One of these four-thousand-ton ships 
would require a crew of three hundred and fifty men, the others 
in like proportion. The drawings presented herewith show that 
the ship would have a belt of steel nine inches thick and nine 
feet deep, backed by the coal in her bunkers, this proving a 
great resistance to shot or shell, according to the best authority 
in the British Navy—the present Chief of Naval Construction, 
Mr. Barnaby. This officer says: “Not less interesting is the 
protection which has been recently devised in England for the 
merchant ship employed in time of war under the Queen’s flag. 
No amount of resistance which an armor-plate could show would 
give the satisfaction which I have received from the excellent 
behavior of the simple combination of fuel and thin loose iron 
sheets. Coal-armor and torpedoes together have given to the fast 
inerchant shipping of England a significance in warfare wholly 
new. In the place of being helpless wards to be defended, they 
become active combatants—a strength instead of an embarrass- 
ment.” This idea is utilized to a large extent in the plan proposed. 
The ship would carry, independent of small arms, torpedoes, 
ammunition, and provisions for her crew, three thousand tons of 
coal, which would keep her at sea four months, and with the aid 
of sails,—when great speed is not necessary,—very much longer. 
The boilers and machinery would be placed below the water-line, 
except a small part of the engine, which is protected, as repre- 
sented in the drawing, by a steel turret, and the smoke-stack, as 
shown, is a telescopic pipe, to be lowered when in action. 
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The plan in its details might be improved by being referred 
to a board of naval officers and practical ship-builders and mer- 
chants, and, if approved, would be entirely consistent with the 
views of the founders of our Government, and with the best 
interests of the nation at present. 

Had we possessed fifty, or even twenty-five, such ships at the 
beginning of our civil war, it is almost beyond doubt that we 
could have ended it within a year by blockading every port, and 
driving off such aids as the Shenandoah and Alabama. With all 
her great navy, England recognizes the value of such a supple- 
mental fleet, and has encouraged its construction by offering mail 
compensation. France, after long trying the policy of buying 
ships from England, as some are urging we ought to do, has 
seen that the nation that would own ships must build them, and 
has passed a law giving a bounty for the building of merchant 
ships. Prince Bismarck, in a memorial to the German Reichstag 
on the subject of the new French law, said that after many years’ 
discussion, and exhaustive inquiry, the French had decided that 
a whole series of privileges was needed for the French merchant 
service. He quoted from a memorial of British ship-owners, in 
which they said: “It is no exaggeration to assert that before 
the expiration of a year, after the promulgation of the French 
bounties bill, the French merchant service will receive a consid- 
erable augmentation, and that it will share with England the 
transport trade of the Atlantic, as also the trade with South 
America, East India, Australia, and other British colonies. We 
will not depict the consequences of this. The bounties are said 
to constitute a compensation for certain burdens and duties 
imposed upon the respective circles. The recipients, however, 
view them in the right light, viz., that of State aid, which will 
enable the French owners speedily to establish and develop a 
great merchant navy, so that the shipping transport trade may 
be carried on to a larger extent than hitherto by French vessels, 
and in order to create for France a powerful navy, which may prove 
of effective service in time of war.” 

This shows conclusively how such a merchant marine is 
looked upon as an effective means of defense by the English and 
French; and Prince Bismarck joins in the view. He continued 
that it was admitted by all, in the arguments used in France, that 
“the merchant service is the handmaid of all other industries, of 
agriculture and commerce. On the day when the freight trade is 
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MERCHANT STEAMER CONVERTED INTO AN ARMOR-PLATED 
CRUISER. 
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NUMBER AND CALIBER OF GUNS: 


Two 8-inch rifled guns. Two 60-lb. rifled guns. 
Six 80-lb * ” Two Gatling guns. 
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given over to foreigners, a mortal blow will be dealt to all the 
industries of the country. It would be an anomaly, from a national 
stand-point, to cede the transport trade to industrial rivals. In 
choosing these to export home products, people are exposing them- 
selves to all kinds of foul play.” Besides, it was the merchant serv- 
ice, and its captains, that created profitable trade relations with 
other countries, while it was impossible to regain foreign markets 
with the aid of foreign agents and negotiations. 

With regard to mail subsidies to steam-ship lines, the memo- 
rial says: “ These enterprises cannot dispense with Government 
aid, and this has always been afforded in a productive manner, 
as soon as it was a question of paving the way for our traffic in 
distant markets. England has given the example of using mail 
steamers as the pioneers for the creation or expansion of commer- 
cial relations. It is deserving of serious consideration, whether 
under the circumstances German shipping and commerce can 
hope for further prosperous development as against the compe- 
tition of other nations aided by public funds and assistance.” 
Such is the view of one of the keenest statesmen of Europe as to 
the importance of a merchant marine to the interests of a coun- 
try. It is in strange contrast to some writers of the present day 
in our own land, who say contemptuously that it makes no differ- 
ence to this nation whether it has any ships or commerce at all. 

In closing, I want to say that this question of defense is one 
that concerns the whole nation alike. It ought not to be dealt 
with as a sectional or a political question, but on its merits 
purely as a great national interest. If anybody has a better plan 
than mine to propose, let him propose it. Something ought to 
be done for our navy at once. The present plan is intended to 
build up a navy and revive our carrying trade at the same time. 
Can there be any doubt as to the advantage it would be to this 
country to have such a fleet of swift steam-ships, in time of peace 
developing the nation’s wealth by opening up new markets for 
our surplus products, and in time of war or in case of emergency, 
ready with trained American engineers and seamen to defend 
the nation at its call? Such a fleet might well be named the 
militia of the sea. With it we should possess a mighty safe- 
guard, worth a million-fold whatever trifling expense it might be 
to the nation. In a merchant marine of this class, the United 
States must seek not only the promoter of its commerce, but the 
economical and effective means of its naval defense. 


Joun ROacn. 
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AMonG the contributions of publie and private munificence to 
the advance of knowledge, none are more worthy of praise than 
those which have been devoted to astronomy. Among all the 
sciences, this is the one which is most completely dependent upon 
such contributions, because it has the least immediate applica- 
tion to the welfare of the individual. Happily, it is also the 
science of which the results are best adapted to strike the mind, 
and it has thus kept a position in public estimation which it 
could hardly have gained if it had depended for suecess solely 
upon its application to the practical problems of life. That the 
means which have been devoted to its prosecution have not 
always been expended in a manner which we now see would have 
been the best, is to be expected from the very nature of the 
ease. Indeed, a large portion of the labor spent in any kind of 
scientific research is, in a certain sense, wasted, because the very 
knowledge which shows us how we might have done better has 
been gained through a long series of fruitless trials. But it is 
due both to ourselves and the patrons of astronomy that as soon 
as any knowledge bearing upon the question of the past applica- 
tion of money to the advance of science is obtained, use should be 
made of it to point out the mistakes of the past and the lessons 
for the future. It is now patent to all who have made a wide 
study of the subject that large amounts have been either wasted 
or applied in ways not the most effective in the erection and 
outfit of astronomical observatories. Since Tycho Brahe built his 
great establishment at Uraniburg, astronomical research has been 
associated in the public mind with lofty observatories and great 
telescopes. Whenever a monarch has desired to associate his 
name with science, he has designed an observatory proportional 
to the magnitude of his ambition, fitted it out with instruments 
on @ corresponding scale, and then rested in serene satisfaction. 
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If we measure greatness by cubic yards, then Peter the Great and 
“Le Grand Monarque” were the founders of two of the greatest 
observatories ever built. That of St. Petersburg was completed 
in 1725, the year of Peter’s death, and was an edifice of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet front, with central towers one hundred 
and forty feet high. It had three tiers of galleries on the outside 
for observation, and was supplied with nearly every instrument 
known to the astronomers of the time, without reference to the 
practicability of finding observers to use them. It was nearly 
destroyed by fire in 1747, but was partially rebuilt, and now 
forms part of the building oceupied by the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences. The Paris Observatory, built half a century earlier, 
still stands, its massive walls and arched ceilings reminding one 
rather of a fortress than of an astronomical institution. 

Notwithstanding the magnificence of these structures, they 
have had little essential connection with the progress of astron- 
omy. It is true that the work done at both establishments takes 
a prominent place in the history of science, but most of it could 
have been done equally well under wooden sheds erected for the 
protection of the instruments from the weather. In recent times, 
the St. Petersburg Observatory has been found so unsuitable for 
its purpose that no observation of real value can be made, and 
its existence has been nearly forgotten. The great building at 
Paris, though associated with a series of astronomical researches 
second to none in the world, has really served scarcely any other 
purpose than those of a physical laboratory, store-house, and offi- 
ces. The more important observations have always been made 
in the surrounding garden, or in inexpensive wings or other 
structures erected for the purpose. 

With these establishments it will be instructive to compare the 
Greenwich Observatory. The latter has never won the title of 
great. It was originally established on the most modest scale, for 
the special purpose of making such observations as would conduce 
to the determination of the longitude at sea. Although it has 
now entered upon its third century, no attempt has ever been 
made to reconstruct it on a grand scale. SWhenever any part of 
it was found insufficient for its purpose, new rooms were built 
for the special object in view, and thus it has been growing from 
the beginning by a process as natural and simple as that of the 
growth of a tree. Even now, the money value of its structure 
is less than that of several other public observatories, although 
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it eclipses them all in the results of its work. Haeckel lays it 
down as a general law of research that the amount of original 
investigation actually prosecuted by a scientific institution is 
inversely proportional to its magnitude. Although this may be 
regarded as a humorous exaggeration, it teaches what the history 
of science shows to be a valuable lesson. 

A glance at the number and work of the astronomical observa- 
tories of the present time will show how great a waste of means 
has been suffered in their erection and management. The last 
volume of the * American Ephemeris” contains a list of nearly 
150 observatories, supposed to be, or to have recently been, in a 
state of “astronomical activity.”. The number omitted because 
they have lain inactive it is impossible to estimate; but it is not 
unlikely that, in this country at least, they are as numerous as 
those retained. It is safe to say that nearly everything of con- 
siderable value which has been done by all these establishments 
could have been better done by two or three well-organized 
observatories in each of the principal civilized countries. Indeed, 
if we leave out of account local benefits, such as the distribution 
of time, the instruction of students, and the entertainment of the 
public, it will be found that nearly all the astronomical researches 
of really permanent value have been made at a very small num- 
ber of these institutions. The most useful branch of astronomy 
has hitherto been that which, treating of the positions and 
motions of the heavenly bodies, is practically applied to the 
determination of geographical positions on land and at sea. The 
Greenwich Observatory has, during the past century, been so far 
the largest contributor in this direction as to give rise to the 
remark that, if this branch of astronomy were entirely lost, it 
could be reconstructed from the Greenwich observations alone. 
During the past twenty years, the four observatories at Green- 
wich, Pulkowa, Paris, and Washington have been so far the 
largest contributors to what we may eall geometrical astronomy 
that, in this particular direction, the work of the hundred others, 
in the northern hemisphere at least, can be regarded only as 
subsidiary. 

This remark, it will be understood, applies only to that special 
branch of astronomy which treats of the positions and motions 
of the heavenly bodies. The other great branch of the science 
treats of the aspect and physical constitution of these bodies. It 
dates from the invention of the telescope, because, without this 
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instrument and its accessories, no detailed study of the heavenly 
bodies is possible. The field open to the telescope has, during 
the last twenty years, been immensely widened by the introdue- 
tion of the spectroscope, the ultimate results of which it is 
scarcely possible to appreciate. Photography has recently been 
introduced as an accessory to both instruments; but this is not 
so much an independent instrument of research as a means of 
recording the results of the spectroscope and telescope. To this 
branch of the science a great number of observatories, public and 
private, have duly contributed, but, as we shall presently see, the 
ratio of results to means is far less than it would have been had 
their work all been done on a well-organized system. 

Nearly all great public observatories have hitherto been con- 
structed for the purpose of pursuing the first branch of the sci- 
ence,—that which concerns itself, so to speak, with the geometry 
of the heavens. This was naturally the rractice before the spec- 
troscope opened up so new and rich « field. Even now, there is 
one sound reason for adhering to this practice—namely, that 
physical investigations, however made, must be the work of indi- 
viduals, rather thaa of establishments. There is no need of a 
great and expensive institution for the prosecution of spectro- 
scopic observations. The man of genius with imperfect instru- 
ments will outdo the man of routine in the greatest building, 
with the most perfect appliances that wealth can supply. The com- 
bination of qualities which insures success in such endeavors is 
so rare that it is never safe to count upon securing it. Hence, 
even now, a great observatory for the prosecution of physical 
research would be a somewhat hazardous experiment, unless the 
work it was to do were well mapped out beforehand. 

Considering the great mass of observatories devoted to geo- 
metrical astronomy, the first thing to strike the professional stu- 
dent of their work is their want of means for a really useful and 
long-continued activity; and this notwithstanding that their 
instrumental equipment may be all that could be required. The 
reason is that their founders have not sufficiently taken into 
account the fact that the support of astronomers and the publica- 
tion of observations is necessary to the usefulness of such an 
establishment, and requires a much larger endowment than the 
mere outfit of the building. Let us take, for instance, that omni- 
present and most useful instrument, the meridian circle. Four 
or five of these instruments, of moderate size, located in good 
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climates, properly manned, under skillful superintendence, work- 
ing in codperation with each other, would do everything neces- 
sary for the department of research to which they are applicable, 
and a great deal more than is to be expected from all the meridian 
circles of the world, under the conditions in which they are aectu- 
ally placed. They could, within the first five years, make several 
independent determinations of the fundamental data of astron- 
omy, including the positions and motions of several hundred 
of the brighter fixed stars. In five years more, they could 
extend their activity so as to fix the position of every star m 
the heavens visible to the naked eye; and, during the ten years 
following, could prepare such a catalogue of telescopic stars as 
there is no prospect of our seeing during the next half-century. 

There are probably not less than twenty meridian circles 
in this country alone, most of them antiquated, it is true, yet, 
so far as average size and cost are concerned, amply sufficient 
for the work in question. How many there may be in other 
countries it is impossible to estimate, but probably fifty or 
upward, and the number is everywhere constantly increasing. 
Should we seek out what they are doing, we should probably 
find half of them rusting in idleness upon their pivots. With 
others, some industrious professor or student would be found 
making, unaided, a series of observations to be left among 
the records of the establishment, or immured in the pages of the 
“ Astronomische Nachrichten,” with small chance in either case 
of ever being used. We may be sure that the solitary observer 
will soon find something else to do, and leave the instrument 
once more in idleness. Others we should find employed in the 
occasional instruction of students, a costly instrument being 
used where a rough and cheap one, which the student could 
take to pieces and investigate at pleasure, would answer a far 
better purpose. Yet others we should find used in distributing 
time to the neighboring cities or States, or regulating chronom- 
eters for the shipping of a port. I dare not guess how many we 
should find engaged in work really requiring an instrument of 
the finest class, and gaining results which are to contribute to the 
astronomy of the future, but in our own country there would 
hardly be more than three. 

The general cause of this state of things lies upon the surface. 
It is as true in astronomy as in any other department of human 
affairs that the best results can be attained only by a careful 
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adaptation of means to ends. Failures have arisen, not from 
the intervention of any active opposing agency, but because 
observatories have been founded without a clear conception of 
the object to be attained, and therefore without the best adapta- 
tion of means to ends. To build an observatory before knowing 
what it is going to do is much like designing a machine-shop 
and putting in a large collection of improved tools and machinery 
before concluding what the shop is to make, and what are the 
conditions of the market open to its products. Some hints on 
the considerations which should come into play in the erection 
of any new observatory may not be out of place, as pointing 
out the remedy for the evils we have deseribed. 

Heretofore, the practice has usually been first to decide upon 
the observatory, and to plan the building; next, to provide instru- 
ments; and lastly to select an astronomer, and, with his advice, 
to decide what direction the activities of the establishment should 
take. This order of proceeding should be reversed. The first 
thing to be done is to decide what the observatory shall be built 
to do. The future astronomer would, of course, have a con- 
trolling voice in this decision, and should, therefore, be selected 
in advance. One thing which it is especially important to 
decide is to which of the two great divisions of astronomical 
research attention shall principally be directed. If the prosecu- 
tion of geometrical astronomy is kept in view, the conditions of 
advance in that department of the science must be kept in mind. 
The public is too apt to associate astronomy with looking through 
a telescope. That some of the greatest astronomers of modern 
times, such as Kepler, Newton, Hansen, Laplace, and Leverrier, 
scarcely ever looked through a telescope as astronomers, is not 
generally understood. For two thousand years, astronomy has 
furnished the great geometers of the world with many of their 
profoundest problems, and thus has advanced hand in hand with 
mathematics. It borrows its fundamental data from observation, 
but the elaboration and development of its results taxes the 
powers of the mathematical investigator. The work of making 
the necessary observations is so much easier than that of devel- 
oping the mathematical theories to which they give rise, that the 
latter is comparatively neglected alongside the former. It is 
lamentable to see what a collection of unused observations are 
found in the pages of scientific periodicals, to say nothing of 
those which have remained unpublished in the records of observ- 
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atories. Under these circumstances, it is not worth while to found 
any more observatories for the prosecution of geometrical 
astronomy, except under special conditions. Among these con- 
ditions we may enumerate the following: 

First. The institution should have such an endowment as to 
secure the continuous services of two or three observers, and to 
publish at least the results of their observations in a condensed 
form. 

Second. The instrument should be of the finest class, but not 
necessarily of large size. This is not a diffieult condition to ful- 
fill, since such instruments are not very costly. One reason for 
observing it is that it is only within the last few years that the 
highest perfection has been attained in the construction of 
instruments of measurement. 

If these two conditions can be really fulfilled, it is very desir- 
able to add a few more to the great number of meridian cireles 
now in existence, for the simple reason that it is easy to exceed 
them in perfection. It is, however, to be remarked that a good 
climate is a scientific prerequisite for the suecess of an observa- 
tory of any kind. The value of observations is decidedly lessened 
by the breaks in their continuity due to the intervention of 
clouds. It is therefore extremely desirable that, so far as 
possible, new observatories should hereafter be erected under 
sunny skies. 

If an observatory is to be devoted to physical research, a more 
modest outfit, both in the way of endowment and of instru- 
mental means, may be sufficient to serve an excellent purpose. 
Instead of being a great coéperative work, requiring the contin- 
uous labor of several persons, physical research may be divided up 
into sections almost as small as we please, each of which may be 
worked by an individual astronomer with any instrument suited 
to the purpose in view. To the suecess of such an observatory, 
a clear sky is even more necessary than to one engaged in meas- 
urement. Whether a great telescope will be necessary, will 
depend principally upon what is to be done. The consideration 
whith is really of the first importance is the astronomer. The 
man who is really wanted will do more with the most inex- 
pensive instruments than another one with the most costly ones. 
As already remarked, physical research is mainly the work of 
the individual, and what we want is to secure the services of the 
ablest man and then supply him with such means of research as 
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are necessary to the problems he has in view. New questions 
are arising so frequently, and the field of physical research is now 
so wide, that it is impossible to lay down any general rules for a 
physical observatory, except that means should be furnished for 
supplying the investigator with any instrument he may want. 

A third class of observatories are those intended for instruc- 
tion in astronomy. The requirements in this direction are so 
different from those necessary to research that it is impossible to 
combine the highest efficiency in both directions with the use of 
the same instruments. The number of observatories especially 
designed for pure instruction are very few in number. The 
instruments necessary for the purpose are of the simplest kind ; 
indeed, so far as mere training is concerned, the engineer’s level, 
transit, and theodolite can be made to serve most of the pur- 
poses of the astronomical student. What the latter really wants 
is that training of the eye and the mind which will enable him 
to understand the theories of instruments, the methods of elimi- 
nating the errors to which they are subject, and the mathematical 
principles involved in their application. In this, as in nearly 
every department of professional education, we may lay it down 
as a rule that the wants of a liberal and of a professional educa- 
tion are, so far as the foundation is concerned, identical. We are 
too prone to lead the student into the minute details of a subject 
without that previous training in first broad principles which, 
though it may not immediately tell on his progress as a student, 
will be felt throughout his life to whatever field of work he may 
devote himself. Such a transit instrument as Hipparchus might 
have made,—a wooden level mounted on an axis and supplied 
with slits to serve the purpose of sights,—properly mounted in 
the meridian, could well be made to take the place of the transit 
instrument for purposes of instruction. Searcely any higher skill 
than that of a cabinet-maker would be required in its construction. 
The object at which the student should then aim would be, with 
the aid of this instrument, to determine the error of his clock or 
watch within a few seconds. If he is really acquainted with the 
principles of the subject, and has his eyes properly trained, he 
will have no difficulty in soon learning to do this. 


Smon NEWCOMB, 
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THE public domain of the United States, acquired by cession 
from the several States and by treaty from France, Spain, 
and Mexico, Texas and Russia, amounts to 2,894,235.91 square 
miles, or about 1,852,310,000 acres, and its cost was, in round 
numbers, $322,000,000, of which sum the Government has 
received back about $200,000,000 for lands sold. Down to July, 
1880, the Government of the United States had disposed, by 
sale, of about 170,000,000 acres; by act of donation, 3,000,000 
acres; in’ bounties for military and naval service, 61,000,000 
acres; for internal improvements, 7,000,000 acres; by grants of 
saline lands to States, 560,000 acres; for town sites and county 
seats, 150,000; by patent to railway companies, 45,000,000; 
canal grants, 4,000,000; for military roads, 1,500,000; by sale of 
mineral lands (since 1866), 148,000; homesteads, 55,000,000 ; 
scrip, 2,900,000; coal lands, 10,750; stone and timber lands (act 
of 1878), 21,000; swamp and overflowed lands given to States, 
69,000,000 ; for educational purposes, 78,000,000; under Timber- 
culture Act, 9,350,000; Graduation Act of 1854, 25,000,000. 

Mineral and timber lands are now our most valuable assets. 
The pasturage lands are of nominal value apart from the mineral 
underlying them. Our remaining public lands, exclusive of 
Alaska, were, in June, 1880, estimated as follows: Timber lands, 
85,000,000 acres; coal lands, defined, 5,530,000; precious metal 
bearing lands, 64,000,000 acres, but this area will be increased as 
the pasturage and timber lands are explored ; lands in Southern 
States, agricultural, timber, and mineral, 25,000,000 ; lands irriga- 
ble from streams, 30,000,000 ; pasturage, desert, including certain 
lands in Indian reservations, and barrens, 565,000,000. The 
above is exclusive of Alaska. 

The survey and disposition of the public domain received 
earnest attention from the foremost minds of the young 
republic — from Thomas Jefferson, Nathan Dane, James Madi- 
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son, Alexander Hamilton, and other eminent statesmen of their 
day. Sales of lands were first made in blocks of townships and 
of eight sections, but soon in tracts of six hundred and forty 
and one hundred and sixty acres, and later of one hundred and 
twenty, eighty, and forty acres. The Preémption Act of 1841 
was a progressive step, giving a preference to actual settlers, 
also permitting them to pay for their lands with cash or warrants. 
But the most important of all our land laws was the Homestead 
Act of 1862. Down to June 30, 1880, there were 469,782 entries 
made under this act, embracing 55,667,049 acres, and patents 
were issued in 162,237 cases, for 19,265,337 acres. The operation 
of the Homestead Act produces no revenue to the Govern- 
ment, the fees and commissions being but little, if at all, in 
excess of the cost of survey and disposition; but the nation 
receives a compensation of more value than money in having 
our more remote possessions settled by an industrious popula- 
tion, forming the nuclei of prosperous commonwealths. 

The “Swamp-Land Grants” and the “Graduation Act” of 
1854 are the most indefensible of all the acts of Congress touch- 
ing the national domain. The canal grants, beginning in 1824, 
under Mr. Monroe, were of vast benefit. The railroad grants, 
beginning in 1850 and ending in 1874, are now frequently con- 
demned by individuals as unwise and impolitic. Under these 
grants about sixteen thousand miles of railway have been con- 
structed, and the locomotive engine has penetrated into regions 
almost uninhabited, but which were soon occupied by a thrifty 
population. The extremes of the nation have been bound 
together, and the assimilation of its different constituent parts 
greatly forwarded. Still, it would have been better for the rail- 
road companies if money subsidies alone had been given to them, 
for money is perishable. Their lands are a constant temptation 
to the demagogue to ply his art and to inflame the passions of 
the multitude. An acre of land in the Middle States means 
almost a sustenance for one person; in the Mississippi valley it 
means fifty bushels of corn; but on the plains among the railway 
lands it generally means a crop of sage-brush, with a colony of 
prairie-dogs. It was a prudent statesmanship that made these 
grants, and they have been productive of immense benefit to the 
nation. 

The worst monopolists of our public lands are those individ- 
uals who take possession of them fraudulently by an evasion or a 
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stretching of the law. The danger of capitalists and speculators 
“ grabbing ” public lands has been made a bugbear by these indi- 
vidual monopolists. Whenever capitalists have desired public 
lands, they have always got them. The needs and requirements 
of capitalists in mining, timber, and agricultural lands will fix 
the limit of their purchases. It is a lamentable fact, but not to 
be denied, that hitherto all restrictions upon bargain and sale 
have resulted in failure; no matter by whom they are held, the 
public lands will be used for the purposes they are best adapted 
to, and the people who occupy them will ever be a law unto 
themselves as to acquirement and disposition of them. But tax- 
ation, exercised by legislatures elected by manhood suffrage, may 
be trusted to break up great estates. 

The land bounties for military and naval service, in nine cases 
out of ten, benefited persons other than those intended by the law. 
The grants for education have in many instances been frittered 
away by the beneficiaries, and the result has been anything but 
satisfactory. The present advocates of a national system of edu- 
cation, to be supported by the net revenue from the sales of the 
publie lands, are probably unaware how inconsiderable that net 
revenue is—for the past two years not more than seven cents per 
acre over and above the expenses. These funds have come 
principally from sales of agricultural lands; but now that that 
class of lands is practically exhausted in the West, net revenue 
will probably cease after 1882. 

The land legislation of the past has been largely molded by 
political considerations. Most of the lands purchased prior to 
1867 were acquired by the Democratic party, but they all lay, or 
were supposed to lie, within the slavery belt. The Whigs and 
the Republicans enacted the Preémption Act of 1841, and the 
Homestead Act of 1862, and opened the land to actual settle- 
ment. Texas, acquired at the cost of blood and treasure by the 
whole nation, was admitted into the Union without being 
required to surrender her unoccupied lands to the general Govern- 
ment, to be added to the public domain. The aim was to prevent 
immigration. Later, the State sold to the nation a vast area of 
sand-hills and deserts for more than twenty-four cents per acre. 

Since 1848, the public lands (mineral) have yielded $1,420,041,- 
532 in gold, and $460,422,260 in silver, and the Government has 
received from mineral lands $486,585, as against expenditures of 
twice that sum for the protection of the lands or their occupants. 
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Timber, and saline, mineral, and coal lands are subject to special 
laws, under which purchasers are not required to be actual 
settlers. All other lands can be entered under the Preémption, 
Desert, Timber-culture, or Homestead acts. In theory, the unit 
of holdings, or maximum of allowance, is 160 acres for each 
settler ; but such has been the liberality of the nation, and such 
is the diversity of our land laws, that one settler can take from 
the public domain 1120 acres, viz.: under the Homestead Act, 
130 acres ; under the Preémption Act, the same; under the Des- 
ert Land Act, 640 acres; under the Timber-culture Act, 160 
acres. 

First settlers usually regard the whole country round about 
them as their own by right of occupation. Consent fixes the 
boundaries of ranches and herd grounds. The influx of im- 
migrants necessitates surveys, fences, and the curtailment of 
holdings. 

For the proper disposal of the several classes of lands com- 
prised in the national domain, the present laws are quite inade- 
quate. The Mineral Land laws are not sufficiently definite. The 
Timber and Stone Land acts are mere make-shifts, and of no serv- 
ice to the settler. The Desert Land Act is inoperative because the 
limited area conceded by it cannot be reclaimed profitably. The 
Timber-culture Act, conceived in a wise and beneficent spirit, has 
so far served chiefly as a means of obtaining lands in excess of 
the legal settlement allowance. 

The present system of a commissionership of the General Land- 
office in the Department of the Interior should be continued. 
The Commissioner should be more than a mere clerk; should 
be given more executive authority, and a fair compensation. 
The clerical foree of the Bureau should be increased, with 
better pay, to the end that the arrears of work, in some instances 
twenty-five years behind, may be brought up. A proper suite of 
offices should be provided for the Bureau, where the records will 
be safe from fire. The fees of Registers and Receivers should be 
abolished, and their salaries fixed. The present multiplicity of 
forms, useless and vexatious to applicants, should be abolished. 
It is necessary that there should be in the Department of the 
Interior an attorney, learned in land law, with a salary of say 
$10,000 per year. He should have sufficient sympathy with the 
hardships of Western life to be equitable to settlers and occupants. 
Millions of dollars are involved in the land cases decided by the 
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Commissioner and Secretary. Certainty is required. The over- 
grown Department of the Interior, with its six Bureaus, 
requires that the Secretary shall have competent and efficient 
specialists, on whose judgment and knowledge he can rely. 

The present system of survey and parceling of lands for sale 
and disposition, known as the “rectangular,” should be con- 
tinued, with slight modification. The Deputy Surveyors—in the 
field at the time of survey—classify the lands as mineral, agri- 
cultural, timber, ete. This is subject to correction, by proof, in 
the district land-offices. The markings upon the ground should 
be made more permanent, by the use of monuments of iron or 
stone, and satisfactory evidence should be returned with the sur- 
veys, that they have been made as alleged. Mineral surveys are 
made under special provision, sometimes conforming to the 
lines of the rectangular system. The loaning of money by indi- 
viduals to the United States for surveys, as provided for by 
sections 2401 and 2403, Revised Statutes, should be carefully 
considered. This private survey system is, in fact, an appropri- 
ation of money for surveys about which Congress seems to know 
nothing. The opportunity for surveying sand-banks and deserts, 
under this provision, is ample. 

The present laws for disposition and sale should not be 
continued. The repeal of bad and useless laws, and the prepara- 
tion of a digest of department and court rulings and decisions, 
should command the earnest attention of Congress. 

Much the largest portion of the remaining publie domain is, 
at present, a common,—herders, wood-cutiers, lumbermen, and 
prospectors roam over it at will, most of them unable to acquire 
title under present laws to what they require for their actual 
wants, and the public benefit. They are trespassers, invited to 
become such by the laws. The object of the nation should be to 
fill the public lands with actual settlers or occupants, and to this 
end the acquisition of title should be made as easy as possible. 
Onerous restrictive clauses, and numerous forms thereunder, for 
entry of lands, are indirect bids for perjury. Hard swearing 
sometimes evades exacting conditions. 

The unit of holding by entry should be made 160 acres, in 
fact. It is now 1120 acres. The Act of Congress, of June 22d, 
becoming a law, by non-approval by President Grant, July 4th, 
1876,—throwing open the public lands in the States of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida to private entry, 
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at $1.25 per acre in unlimited quantities, thus reversing the 
policy of holding the public lands for actual settlers,—should 
be at once repealed. These lands are about all the agricultural 
lands the nation has left. It is estimated that in area they are 
more than 25,000,000 of acres. The Homestead Act alone should 
apply to these lands. 

A full and accurate examination of the resources of Alaska 
should be at once made, not more for scientific than economic 
purposes. 

The present precious metal mining laws should be amended. 
The Government can aid by wise laws in the production of the 
precious metals, and do much toward making it as safe and legit- 
imate as any other business. Generally the mining suits arise 
from disputes as to time or date of location; the record of initia- 
tion of title, by location, of mining claims should be filed with 
the United States land-officers. The size, selection, or location, 
and condition of occupancy of claims up to the time that title is 
passed by patent, should lie exclusively in the owner, i. ¢., the 
Governnient. In all other classes of lands this is exacted. 
Ruinous litigation, accompanied by fraud, murder, and’ rob- 
bery, in many cases, would be avoided. Heretofore, much of the 
most lucrative mining has been done by attorneys from the 
stockholders’ pockets ; shot-guns and breech-loaders are now com- 
mon aids to enforce rights. One general and specific law, super- 
seding the varied laws of the several States and Territories, 
should be passed. Free prospecting and exploration should 
always be the rule, and the prospector should be protected. 

The Preémption Act, now virtually embodied in the eighth 
section of the Homestead law, should be repealed. It does not 
operate uniformly, as it does not apply to lands in the Southern 
States. 

The Homestead acts should be consolidated. Enact a law 
with the unit of 160 acres for holdings, which shall apply to all 
public lands not mineral or timber. A homestead entry should not 
be considered as consummated until the patent issues, and the 
objectionable and useless law requiring settlers to advertise their 
intention to pay for their lands should be abolished. It is rob- 
bery of the settlers, and induces, rather than prevents, fraud. 

The enactment of a colony homestead law is urgently needed, 
permitting colonists to live in a village in the center of the tract, 
such residence to be considered actual residence on the lands 
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at $1.25 per acre in unlimited quantities, thus reversing the 
policy of holding the public lands for actual settlers,—should 
be at once repealed. These lands are about all the agricultural 
lands the nation has left. It is estimated that in area they are 
more than 25,000,000 of acres. The Homestead Act alone should 
apply to these lands. 

A full and accurate examination of the resources of Alaska 
should be at once made, not more for scientific than economic 
purposes. 

The present precious metal mining laws should be amended. 
The Government can aid by wise laws in the production of the 
precious metals, and do much toward making it as safe and legit- 
imate as any other business. Generally the mining suits arise 
from disputes as to time or date of location; the record of initia- 
tion of title, by location, of mining claims should be filed with 
the United States land-officers. The size, selection, or location, 
and condition of occupancy of claims up to the time that title is 
passed by patent, should lie exclusively in the owner, i. ¢., the 
Government. In all other classes of lands this is exacted. 
Ruinous litigation, accompanied by fraud, murder, and’ rob- 
bery, in many cases, would be avoided. Heretofore, much of the 
most lucrative mining has been done by attorneys from the 
stockholders’ pockets ; shot-guns and breech-loaders are now ecm- 
mon aids to enforce rights. One general and specific law, suyer- 
seding the varied laws of the several States and Territories, 
should be passed. Free prospecting and exploration sheuld 
always be the rule, and the prospector should be protected. 

The Preémption Act, now virtually embodied in the eighth 
section of the Homestead law, should be repealed. It does not 
operate uniformly, as it does not apply to lands in the Southern 
States. 

The Homestead acts should be consolidated. Enact a law 
with the unit of 160 acres for holdings, which shall apply to all 
public lands not mineral or timber. A homestead entry should not 
be considered as consummated until the patent issues, and the 
objectionable and useless law requiring settlers to advertise their 
intention to pay for their lands should be abolished. It is rob- 
bery of the settlers, and induces, rather than prevents, fraud. 

The enactment of a colony homestead law is urgently needed, 
permitting colonists to live in a village in the center of the tract, 
such residence to be considered actual residence on the lands 
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which they cultivate. This should apply to all lands, not timber 
or mineral. Isolation, deprivation of social life, lack of neigh- 
bors and friends, have heretofore made many Americans reluc- 
tant to move upon the distant Western lands. For ten years past, 
Europe has furnished much the largest number of settlers, whilst 
our people continued to congregate in the cities. A wise colony- 
law will enable many of our citizens to obtain homes, and become 
producers. 

The pasturage or grazing lands, usually destitute of water,— 
an enormous area lying in Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, and 
Dakota, Indian Territory and Land Strip,—claim especial atten- 
tion. At present there is no law for their sale or disposition. 
Vast herds of sheep and cattle, and bands of horses, worth mill- 
ions of dollars, roam over these barrens fit only for grazing. 
Cattle in the “rough” are produced here, and driven to Kansas, 
Nebraska, or Iowa, where they are fattened upon the otherwise 
almost useless corn. Two-thirds of these lands are desert 
wastes, with here and there a stream or spring. The water com- 
mands the land. The owner of the water-holes — usually 
entered under the Homestead or Preémption acts—is supreme. 
A fraction of these lands can be reclaimed by irrigation 
from streams. At present, cattle-ranges are held by con- 
sent, and herds are protected by brands and marks. It 
is in testimony that the grasses upon these lands are fast 
dying out, largely because of over-pasturing and neglect. In 
Utah, it is said that, in places, one thousand acres of these 
lands will not furnish more than subsistence for one ox, and the 
average in the most favored localities is from five to ten acres to 
a head of cattle. This cattle and sheep industry is entitled to 
protection, and some measure should be adopted whereby herd- 
owners can obtain protection, if not a title to their ranges. 
Definite ranges, with ownership, are requisite for the increase 
and growth of this valuable industry. Leasing these lands is 
open to the objection that our people and institutions are 
opposed to such tenancy; besides, an army of officers would be 
required to collect rents, which, in all probability,—as was the 
case in the lease of the mineral lands by the War Department 
prior to 1849,—would absorb the income. Underlying some of 
these lands are enormous beds of coal. Such lands should be 
segregated and reserved. In the judgment of experts, pasturage 
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lands generally are not worth more than ten cents per acre, and 
that would seem to be an exorbitant price for some of them. 

The Timber-culture Act should be repealed. The object is a 
good one, but in practice it is shrouded in mystery. At the expi- 
ration of eight years, the Government hears from a person who 
has filed. He may have done something, or may have done 
nothing. Nine millions of acres of agricultural lands have been 
located under it ; an additional quantity of land for timber-culture 
could be added to the present homestead, or the period of settle- 
ment shortened, in like entries, in consideration of planting or 
growing a specified number of trees. The timber lands, usually 
containing mineral, and unfit for cultivation when cleared, — 
except a portion in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan,— 
should receive attention. They are now in charge of the Gen- 
eral Land-office, aided by a corps of efficient local timber agents, 
who collect stumpage, and report waste and trespass. These 
agents have collected large revenues for the Government. The 
timber should be sold in alternate sections, the fee to remain in 
the Government. Nature would replace much of the cut forest, 
and the sections from which the timber had been removed 
would be spaces preventing the spread of fire. Millions of 
acres of the best timber-lands have passed, and are now passing, 
into private ownership through perjury under the Preémption 
Act, and millions of acres have been stripped of their trees under 
the filing of a mere declaratory statement, and then abandoned. 

The timber on the public domain is absolutely necessary for 
the development of the country. Mining would be impossible 
without it, and settlement, as well. The present laws for sale or 
protection are insufficient. Private ownership will best protect 
the timber. The amount of speculative theory on this question 
is simply overwhelming. The fact is patent that the timber on 
the public lands is being destroyed and wasted by fires caused by 
lightning, friction, by campers, and by trespassers; and the 
further fact is before us that a large and growing population 
living near it requires the timber for domestic and commercial 
uses. If they cannot get it legally, they will get it illegally. 
They must have it, and existing laws furnish but little real 
relief. 

The acreage price of the coal lands, now fixed at ten to 
twenty dollars per acre, is exorbitant. The Bonanza mines, ten 
acres of which yielded one hundred and eleven million dollars, 
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were sold for five dollars per acre. The risk and dangers of 
extraction of the precious and economical minerals, and their 
use by the people, should almost compensate for the land. The 
acreage of mineral lands is the pay for their survey, parceling, 
and disposition. 

For the irrigable lands, a reclamation law, or the extension of 
the allowance under the existing Desert Land Act, should be pro- 
vided. It should give persons or corporations, under proper regu- 
lations, as much land, at $1.25 per acre, as they can reclaim by the 
introduction of water from streams, or by boring artesian wells. 
Reclamation of swamp and overflowed lands has been considered 
wise, and, for the mere reclamation, such lands have been given 
away to the amount of more than 69,000,000 acres, now the best 
lands for agriculture in several of the States where they are sit- 
uated. Surely lack of water, and unfitness for agricultural pur- 
poses, should not make lands more valuable than lands valueless 
by reason of excess of water! Besides, the purchaser pays for 
desert lands, at $1.25 per acre, while the swamp lands were given 
away as a premium for reclamation. In private hands these 
lands may be reclaimed. The nation will not, probably, for some 
time to come, attempt an expensive and doubtful system of irri- 
gation, either by control of streams by ditches, or by artesian 
wells. Ali this will be best done if left to her citizens. Still, 
experimental borings might be of service, and assist in the 
determination of the value of the pasturage and irrigable lands. 
The remaining unconfirmed private land-claims, under grants 
from former sovereign owners of the soil, Spain, France, and 
Mexico, should be at once acted upon. In New Mexico and 
other sections formerly governed by Spain and Mexico, it 
will require careful judicial scrutiny to determine the validity 
of the unconfirmed grants. The present facilities are such, 
owing to the negligence of the United States in not passing 
a statute of limitation as to the time of filing these claims for 
grants, that paper titles for alleged grants can be rapidly turned 
out toorder. Millions of acres are herein involved. 

Scrip, in settlement of equitable or other land claims, should 
not be issued. Money compensation would be for the interest of 
the Government. 

All patents issued for agricultural lands should be free from 
restrictions, and should convey, as they do not now in many 
cases, the absolute fee. If mineral is found after the issue of a 
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patent, it should go to the owner of the land; commerce and 
trade get the metal, no matter who takes it out. When a title is 
once passed, it should end all controversy. The theory of our 
Government title is that the lands pass in fee. This should be 
made so in fact. 

The present seems a propitious time to correct and settle the 
policy for the disposition of the remaining public domain. It 
has been explored, and its character established. A Government 
commission has reported to Congress a mass of valuable testi- 
mony, and made recommendations in relation to it. The exist- 
ing settlement laws are mainly for a condition of affairs that is 
past. Purely agricultural public lands, for which much of the 
present system was enacted, except in the five Southern States, 
have practically ceased to be. New laws, now absolutely requi- 
site, should be not alone for the interest of the nation, and the 
people upon the lands, but for the benefit of those who desire 
to settle thereon. 

Warning and prophetic voices are heard, “ Hold these lands for 
the generations to come.” Does this mean that they are to come 
from Europe? The public lands are now the heritage of Europe 
and the United States, with a preference in favor of the for- 
mer. A European, male or female, head of a family or single, 
above the age of twenty-one years,—by the mere act, immediately 
upon landing, of declaring his intention of becoming a citizen,— 
can at once enter upon and hold public lands; and those who 
are citizens, and were born and have lived in the United States 
twenty-one years, have no prior right. May not the time be near 
at hand when the question of uncontrolled immigration will be 
a vital issue of state-craft? 

The true rule, in legislating upon and for the public lands, is, 
that caring for the present cares for the future. Publicists who 
follow will be as competent to meet all land questions as are the 
statesmen of to-day. 





THOMAS DONALDSON. 














